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OFFICE OF THE TERRITORIAL 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DISTRICT SCHOOLS, 
SALT LAKE CrrY, Utah, January 29, 1880. 


To the Honorable the Legislative Assembly: 


GENTLEMEN. —Herewith I submit to your Honorable Body 


' the Biennial Report of the Superintendent of District Schools, 


in this Territory, for the years ending first Monday in Novem- 
ber, 1878-79. 
I have the honor to subscribe myself, 
| Yours respectfully, 
JOHN TAYLOR, 
Territorial Superintendent of District Schools. 
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BIENNIAL REPORT 


TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENT 


OF 


DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 
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According to usage, I take the liberty of presenting to 
you my biennial report, and am happy to state that from re- 
ports and data herewith furnished,a very satisfactory increase 

in educational interests is manifested throughout the Territory. 
| The aid which you generously rendered in the last Legis- 
lative session, was an appropriation very much needed and 
highly appreciated by all who feel interested in the progress 
and intelligence of our rising generation. It is true that there 
is not à sufficient amount to meet all the requirements of our 
schools, but the tax of three mills on the dollar has proven a 
very salutary acquisition to the school fund, and has assisted 
very materially in advancing the educational interests of our 
Territory; and while not very onerous upon.the people, has 
rendered much more effective the labors of the Trustees and 
County Superintendents of schools, enabling them more effi- 
ciently to instruct a larger portion of our youth, by aiding 
them materially to obtain a more intelligent and useful class 
of teachers, more competent to fulfil the onerous and delicate 
duties devolving upon those to whose hands is entrusted 
the educational welfare of the rising generation. , 
If, by some, the taxation may be considered onerous, upon 
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reflection it will be found that if not neii in the form of a tax, 
it would have either to be provided for exclusively by indi- 
vidual effort, at a greater outlay, or our children must remain . 
ignorant and uninformed, a reflection not. to be entertained in 
this age of improvement and progress. Need I say here that 
in all the relations of life, and by all classes, the value and 
importance of education is recognized and appreciated. 
The age in which we live is a progressive one, and the im- 
provements and discoveries of the last century in the arts, 
sciences and literature; in. the progress of steam as à motor 


as applied to machinery, i in manufactories, in railroads, steam- 


‘boats, and hundreds of other appliances; in ` electricity, 
through the telegraph, time and distance have been nearly ob- 
literated, and we have been placed in daily communication 
with nearly all nations, making cosmopolitans of us all; the 
` discovery of gas and other illuminators has produced a great ` 
revolution in the production of light and heat, and added ma- 
terially to the pleasure and comfort of man; while photo- 
graphy, mineralogy, geology, chemistry, and their manifold 
agencies and appliances, are recorded, our children read these 
records and reflect upon them. Education places them in pos- 

session of the past as well ás the present, and as wisdom accu- 
mulates and knowledge is extended, it is within the power of 
its possessors to obtain a remarkable degree of intelligence, 

developing individual usefulness and preparing them for posi- 
tions in the social, political and religious spheres, which should 
characterize mankind, elevate its possessors, and lead to a 


— harmonious union of thought. 


The schoolmaster is the primary agent who, by the ioe 
process of education, silently and steadily develops the power 
of truth to the budding intellect, awakening and stimulating 
the most noble impulses of human nature. Assisted also by 
paternal and family influences, by habits of self-restraint and 
industry, and with the aid of the Lord, our children are placed 
in a position to possess and enjoy the powers, privileges and 
immunities of useful citizens, and take their part in all the 
mechanical, social, political, scientific, material and religious 
progress and becoind ornaments of society and pillars of the state. 

'I is said that “knowledge is power." By it we can travel 
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atan enormous rate; by it we can carry thousands of tons by 
water or land; by it we can chain the lightning and hold con- 
verse with the world; by it cities and nations are organized and 
sustained; by it men are housed, clothed and fed; by it we ob- 
tain a knowledge of the past and present, and by it we may 


also, on strictly scientific principles, obtain a knowledge of 
the future; by it we may comprehend the stellar heavens and | 


ihe innumerable hosts of worlds as they move through the im- 


mensity of space; by it we may. become familiar with this | 


world,and the' world that is to come. And as, in the past, 


science, aided by the inspiration of the Almighty, has made... 


marvélous discoveries in the laws of nature, by which their 
harmony has been more fully exemplified, and the application 
of her powers and forces remarkably multiplied; is it too much 
to expect that by a further investigation of her laws, aided by 
the same inspiration, we.may be enabled to develop from her 
rich and inexhaustible archives, treasures, mental, æsthetical, 

physiological, social and governmental, so that we may not 
only be acquainted with a few of her powers and forces; not 
only gather treasures from the sea, earth and air, and adapt 
her physical laws to the uses and appliances of material com- 


forts, luxuries and wealth; but that through mental culture, 


psychological developments, and a knowledge of correct prin- 
ciples, the turbulent passions of men and nations may be 
controlled, and, according to nature’s fitness, man harmonize 
with man, nation with nation, that universal ‘liberty, equality 
and brotherhood may prevail; that man’s fierce and unruly 
passions may be subdued; that man may harmonize with man 
as nature’s laws are harmonious; that love, brotherhood and 


kindness may prevail, not only among individuals, but among ' 


families and nations; that-man may occupy his high destiny 
on earth—be not only lord and ruler of the birds, beasts, 
fishes, reptiles and all nature, but also be master and ruler of 
himself, control himself; being governed by inherent, inscruta- 


ble and eternal laws control all nature and natüre's laws; and ` 


being controlled thereby, restore universal peace and brother- 
hood, and prepare himself to enjoy a full fruition of the bless- 
ings of earth, and then, from the highest pinnacle of human 
advancement, be transplanted to a seat among the Gods. 
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In connection with my own travels during the past two. 
years, in visiting the counties of Cache, Box Elder, Weber,. 
Davis, Tooele, Salt Lake, Utah, Juab and Sanpete, on educa-. 
tional and other public matters, I have called to my aið others. 
of our prominent. and leading educators. During the months. 
of July and August, 1878, Professor Karl G. Maeser, Princi- 
pal of the Brigham Young Academy of Provo, accompanied. 
by.Mr. John.W. Taylor of this city, at my request made an 
educational tour through Wasatch, Summit, Utah, Sanpete, 


“Sevier, Beaver, Millard and Juab Counties, on which occasion. 


they personally visited several of the schools, in the various. 
wards and settlements; also conversed with the County Super- 
intendents, many of the trustees, teachers and leading men 
generally, upon the proper education of children, training of, 
teachers, conducting schools, building schoolhouses, proper 
reports, etc., etc. They held some sixty meetings and trav- 


eled thirty-nine days. 


The Young Men's and Young Ladies” Mutual Improve-. 
ment Associations, with a total membership of about eighteen. 
thousand, have proven great auxiliaries in the moral and j in-, 
tellectnal advancement of the youth of this Territory, and 
have done much towards extending our educational interests, 
many of our most prominent teachers being associated with 
them. 

In the summer and autumn of 1878, I enlisted the: services. 
of Junius F. Wells, Esq., and Professor Milton H. Hardy, of. 
the Brigham Young Academy of Provo, who are members of 
the Central Committee of these assóciations, and are both ar- 
dent promoters of the cause of education, as I considered that 
their services would be very valuable; I requested them to go | 
on à general tour through the Territory, not only in the inter- 
est of these associations, but also to visit the District Schools. . 
They visited every county i in the Territory, and, they stated in 
their report, “During our tour, which occupied one hun- 
dred days, we traveled over eighteen hundred miles, and held 
one hundred and fifteen meetings.” _ 

Professor L. F. Monch, of Weber County, also made an 
extended tour of the Northern and Eastern settlements, on. 
school matters, in the.year 1878: > 


si 7 . 

. In June and July of 1879, Professors John R. Park, Presi-' 
dent of the faculty of the University of Deseret, and L.F.. 
Monch, County Superintendent of District Schools for Weber, 
County, visited the. leading settlements in the counties „of. 
Davis, Weber, Box Elder, Cache and Rich. From the report 
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of their tour we quote as follows: 


* In compliance with your request and appointntent we 
visited and examined the schools of Davis, Box Elder, Cache, 
Weber and Rich Counties, and having completed our labors, 
we beg leave herewith to submit a report of our travels and 
work. m E | a 
“Our plan of procedure on entering each county was, 
first, to present ourselves to the school superintendent, and 
acquaint him with the character and object of our commission, 
and gather from him such information, and get such assistance 
as would best facilitate our work of examining the schools of. 
his county. Such aid, in most cases, was freely given, and 
materially furthered our efforts, the superintendent in every: 
case, with one exception, planning the order of our visits, 
making arrangements for them, calling meetings for us to 
address, and accompanying us throughout his county: 
. Second, having decided on the order our visits should take, we 
proceeded .to examine such schools as were in session. In 
these examinations we did not interfere with the regular order 
of exercises when they were sufficient to exhibit the character 
of the instruction, the progress of the pupils, and the ability 
of the teacher as an instructor. On other occasions, however, 
when our time was limited, we would call for what we deemed: 
test classes. At other times we would conduct classes our- 
selves, sometimes with the object of determining how thorough 
had been the instruction given, and at other times for the pur- 
pose of masking a little knowledge and advice to the teacher 
as to methods of instruction better than those he had adopted. 
We realized the necessity to success in teaching, of an implicit 
confidence of the pupil in the teacher, hence we often chose 
this guise for our instruction to the- teacher, which, while 
transparent to him, did not violate the faith of his pupils: 
When circumstances favored, we would address the children of 
"the school, and in familiar language and by pleasing illus- 
trations, impress upon them some realization of thé advan- 
tages of education, the benefits of school, the necessity of 
regular and punctual attendance while going to school, the 
duty and effects of fidelity, the importance of habits of clean- 
liness, refinement, etc., and withal the duty of gratitude, love 


8 E 
and obedience to their parents, kindness and respect to their 
associates, and faith in God. | | 

“During our visit we also took notes of such facts as we 
thought might be of interest to you, or of statistical impor- 
tance to your office, pertaining to the location and character of. 
the school buildings, their material, size, condition, etc., their 
furniture and material for aid in illustration, such as maps, 
charts, globes, blackboards, etc. After the dismission of the 
school,gif we remained so long, we took the opportunity of 
giving such direct advice to the teacher as our observations 
seemed to justify. ^ ; 


<A third step in the course of our investigations was to 

hold a conference with the trustees, who generally accompanied 
us in our visits to the schools. In this conference we urged as 

- essential to.the best interests of their district, that they study 
the duties of their office, and perform those duties with fidelity 
and promptness; and in order to avoid the unpleasant and 
Sometimes expensive blunders that are occasionally made, 
that they study closely the school law, and with a view also of 
noting its defects, that as an instrument designed to aid in the 
production of good schools, it might be improved. On such 
occasions we also proposed to heaf any questions that they 
might wish to ask pertaining to the duties of their office. In 
many cases these questions were answered, and elicited the, 
' fact that blunders in attempts to discharge their duties were 
not uncommon. We learned that, through ignorance of the law, 
or its misinterpretation, ineligible persons had been elected 
ag trustees; that in some cases meetings, at which a local tax 
had been assessed, were illegal; that teachers were sometimes 
employed who held no certificate from the County Board.of 
Examination; that its enumeration of a district was sometimes 
made up from the teacher’s roll book; thus swelling, if not 
corrected, the enumeration of the district by counting the 
same name two, three and perhaps four times; and even in- 
cluding within it such as were below six years of age, or over | 
sixteen. The opportunity was taken also by the trustees, oc- 
casionally, to consult our judgment in regard to the proper 
location for school houses, and to ask advice as to the best 
plan of construction, to meet the purposes in view. 

““These meetings impressed us more strongly than ever with 
the responsibility and importance of the office of a trustee. 

“The office requires men of observation, good judgment 
and good business capacity. | 

“Tt is too often the case, however, that men are chosen who 
neglect their own personal business, and thus seem to have 
time to spare,and for this reason they are thought best suited for 
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the office; but the truth is, that the busiest and thriftiest men 
have the most time and execute the duties of the office best. 

“Fourth, We held ourselves in readiness to speak to the 
people on the subject of education, when they seemed to de- 
sire it, which appeared to be the case in almost every settle- 
ment, so much so that for the first twenty-one days out, we 
held twenty-one meetings. On these occasions we endeavored 
to set forth the true nature of education as a means of human 
development, and for the acquisition of correct knowledge; 
the necessity of founding all learning on a basis of morality 
and true religion; its importance to a community like. ours, 
with so rich an inheritance of children, and with such a pros- 
pect of influence, power and material progression. 


“We called the attention of parents to their duties in 
the home training of their children; to the Sunday Schools as 
a means of religion, moral and even secular instruction; to the 
necessity of a proper organization and gradation of schools; 
to the danger of employing any others than honest teachers, 
with intelligence and education founded on the true principles 
of morality and religion; to the evil effects of any mental or 
social eccentricity or physical deformity in the teacher; to the 
necessity of giving greater attention at home and at school, to 
the cultivation of the social virtues. . 

* Having heard the charge so often made, that the people 
of this Territory are indifferent to any public school interest; 
that they are in fact opposed to general education, we were, to 
say the least, much gratified, though not surprised, to find 
such proof of the incorrectness of the charge as we saw man- 
ifest in the educational spirit and work of the people of Davis 
County. We did not find a school room that we could pro- 
nounce bad, but on the other hand, many of them are well 
constructed, and of good material, adobie, rock or brick. 

““The furniture generally was home-made, though we found 
a number of rooms supplied with the patent “Triumph desk.” 
Though imported furniture is in most respects superior to the 
home-made, yet we took occasion, in most instances, to en- 
a, the latter, chiefly on the ground of economy. Im- 
ported desks, in the first place, are expensive, and again, to 
purchase them takes the money from the District and from the 
Territory, where it would act again and again, directly and in- 
directly, to the benefit of the school. When good patterns 
are secured, and these can be secured, the home-made article 
will answer every necessity of cheapness, comfort and utility. 

“The grading of schools is a subject of which we took par- 
ticular note and urged on almost every oceasion in speaking 
before the people. ` 
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““In recommending the gradation of our schools, we would 
have it understood that we do not refer to the procrustean plan: 
of classification, that is an arbitrary grouping of pupils into 
classes, or grades, as they are called, without any reference to 
mental peculiarity or capacity, taste or disposition. This 
plan of casting all natures, however diversified in character, in 
the same educational mould, restricting all to the same class 
of studies, and to the same rate of progression, is proving a 
SO where it has been tried, and is becoming justly unpop-. 
ular. 

““Gradation, however, based upon the principle of division 
of labor, a tried and true principle of political economy, is 
quite a different thing, and is what we should recommend in all 
cases justified by the extent of patronage and its diversity of 
attainment in pupils. There is no cramping of the intellect 
in this system, but each pupil is given the fullest latitude pos-. 
sible to carry out any peculiar bent of mind, or to foster any 
aptitude that he may possess, and thus, perhaps, attain a supe- 
rior degree of excellence in a direction unsuited to every other 
mind. Its most plausible and popular argument, however, is 
found in the economy of labor and expense that it secures.” 


STATISTICS, 


The school population at the close of the school year of 
1877 was 30,792, and at the close of the year 1878 was 33,604. 
Of the latter exhibit, 21,775, or 64.7 per cent. were found en- 
rolled, being an increase of 9 per cent. of the school popula- 
tion since last report, and shows a very satisfactory increase in 
the Territory. At the termination of the school year of 1879, 
the school population reported was 34,929, being 13 per cent. 
increase since our last report, and the enrollment 23,124, or 
66 per cent. The average daily attendance in 1877 was 18,420, 
or, 43.5 per cent. of the school population. The average daily 
attendance in 1878 was 14,949, or, 44.4 per cent. of the school 
population. The average daily attendance in 1879 was 16,076, 
or 47 percent. of the school population, showing a steady: 
and gratifying increase in each succeeding year. i 

The whole number of schools reported in 1879 is 373, 
being an increase of 27 during the year 1878, and of 46 since 
my last report. D | 
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The total amount of revenue arising from the school tax. 
of the three mills on the dollar for the year 1878, as per state- 
ment of the Territorial Auditor of Public Accounts, amount- 
ed to $66,555 30; of which sum $63,847 60 was allotted to the 
several counties as provided by law, $2,707 70 being left as 
a small margin for contingencies, as from past experience, 
it was found the whole sum could not be relied üpon as 
available. 


The total amount of School Tax for the year 1879, as per 
statement of the Territorial Auditor, is $67,639 35, of which sum. 
$66,365 10 has been allotted to the several counties, leaving a: 
margin of $1,274 25, which, added to the reserve. of 1878, 
shows $3,981 95, and, if collected, can, and will be added:. 
to the fund of 1881. But of the tax for 1878 we are informed 
by the Auditor, the amount of allotment exceeded the re- 
ceipts $2,124 11, which makes the School Fund appear as in-: 
debted that amount; this, however, he is satisfied is not the 
case, as that much, if not more, is now collected and lying 
in the hands of the County Treasurers, and has not been re- 
ported to his office, although they have repeatedly been re- 
quested so to do. | 


The average amount of the Territorial allotment 


per year for the past two yearsis . . $ 65, 106 30. 
The average amount paid to Teachers per year 

for past two years is 91,534 69 
The average amount of Taxes for Schools, per 

year, for past two years, is . . 91,775 08 
The average amount of Building Fund raised 

per year for past two years is . . 28,348 98 
The amount of Superintendent’s salary per an- | 

num ig . $ 1,500 00 
The amount of Printing, Stationer » á etc., per 

annum is . 250 00 
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Making a total annual expenditure of . ; $ 218,515 10 


The approximate salaries of iii and mission | 
school teachers E ; . $ 75,000 00 

. Making a total expended on schools in the Ter- ^ i 

ritory,of . : x ; is $ 293,515 10 


\ 
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The reported value of District School property in 


the Territory is . 393,984 57 
The value of a owned by private ‘schools 
is about | . 175,000 00 


Which makes the — value of school pro- 
perty . . $568,984 57 


It is very difficult to arrive at strictly correct statements 
in relation to the value of school property. This difference 
arises partly from a misconception on the part of trustees and 
County Superintendents, as to what is required of them in 
their reports, and partly from the peculiar position in which 
a large amount of our school property is found. As I stated 
in my last report: “In a great number of school districts in 
ihe Territory, buildings have been erected for school purposes, 
and during the week are so used, while on the Sabbath day 
they are made to supply the place of churches or meeling- 
houses in which the neighborhood conduct theirreligious wor- 
ship. These buildings, in many instances, are not only used 
as schools, but are also under the direction of School Trustees. 
This practice prevails in all the new States and Territories and 
has Jed to the uncertainty in the minds of those who made 
County reports to the Territorial Superintendent, which re- 
sulted, in many instances, in a failure to report any school 
property valuation whatever. While the real facts in the case 
are, thatsince the last report there have been added to the value 
of school property over $100,000, and the total valuation of 
such property in the Territory to-day would reach upwards of 
$600,000.” 

We nov find that our Trustees have not made any cor- 
rections in former reports, but merely reported the additional 
amount expended on school property. 

Our present report now shows an increase since 1877, in 
the reported value of district school property, of $170,781 68; 

which, on being added to the approximate amount of $600,000, 
will make the present reported value $770,781 68. 

There is another subject in relation to school property, 
which it may be proper to refer to here. We find that there 
is a conflict of opinion in several instances, in Salt Lake City, 
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13 
and probably elsewhere, between the school trustees and the 
trustees holding property for wards, as to the legitimate owner- : 
ship of property, the latter claiming that they held the prior 
right to said property and land in trust, on which they built 
meetinghouses and made other improvements, and held the 
possessory right under our Territorial laws; whilst the former, 
at the time when said city lots were being filed on and ad- 
judged under the provisions of the Act of the Legisla- 
ture, entitled, ““ An Act prescribing rules and regulations for 
the execution of the trust arising under an Act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1867, entitled ‘An Act for the relief of the 
inhabitants of cities and towns upon the public lands,’ ap- 
proved February 17, 1869;”? and because schools had been.be- 
fore and were held in those houses at the time when said lands 
were being thus filed upon and adjudged, proceeded in their 
- official capacity, as school trustees, to procure a deed or title 
in fee simple, under the provisions of said Act of the Terri- 
tory, in behalf of the school district, and, in some instances, 
without having obtained any deed or conveyance from those 
trustees who held the title under the Territorial laws, in behalf 
of the wards, for meeting as well as school purposes; the said 
houses having been previously built by the citizens for church 
purposes, and merely used, by permission, for schools. I do 
not speak of this to convey the idea that wrong was in- 
tended by the school trustees in thus procuring the title, as 
that course may have been deemed the best. But in view of 
our present school law, approved February 18, 1876, requir- 
ing the school trustees to procure titles to school lands before 
building thereon, these complications or misunderstandings 
have arisen. This difficulty, however, may be easily adjusted; 
for, as the people generally are in favor of encouraging both 
churches and schools, and as there is generally on the church 
lots sufficient ground for both purposes, a satisfactory divi- 
sion thereof might easily be made, and both parties accommo- 
dated, were it not that the school trustees are prohibited by 
law, from disposing of any property held in trust by them. 

A short enabling act passed by your Honorable Body, to 
adjust these special cases, would, I think, meet those difficul- 
ties and settle some of those unadjusted claims. I, therefore, 
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very respectfully, beg leave to call the attention of your Hon- . 
orable Body to this subject. | | 


SCHOOLHOUSES. _ 


In regard to Schoolhouses, I am not aware that I can im- 
prove upon the remarks made in my last report, and therefore 
present the same again for the benefit of new trustees and 
others interested in school matters, as-follows: 


“Tn most of the districts it has been almost impossible to 
consult practical architects, in consequence of which very 
many, of the requisites of proper schoolhouses have been 


‘sacrificed to the necessities of individual cases. The most im- 


iportant needs of a school room are light, ventilation and pro- 
per facilities for heating and furnishing. After these, the 
builders should endeavor to relieve the building, on the out- 
sde, from that awkward appearance which frequently attends 
these structures, because of the lack of a harmonious plan in 
the beginning. lam notin favor of anexpensive character of 
schoolhouse; on the contrary, I believe those mistakes which 
make buildings look awkward can be avoided without incurring 
material additional expense in their construction. 

. The first matter to decide in the erection ofa schoolhouse 
is the selection of a suitable site. This should be high and 
dry, easy of access, near the centre of population, and if pos- 
sible, not less than an acre in extent. It should not be placed 
too near a public highway, where in summer season, when 
doors and windows are open, the noise of wheels and clouds of 
dust would prove an annoyance to the school; nor near a noisy 
manufactory. The building should be placed in the centre of 
the lot, with the cellar dirt thrown up around it so as to form a 
regular slope from the building. 

“The lot should besurrounded by a neat, strong fence, 
and divided by a fence in the rear, between the boys’ and the 
girls’ playgrounds. Two water closets should always be pro- 
vided. The grounds should be ornamented with a number of 
shade trees, which can always be done with little ornoexpense 
and adds so much to the attractiveness and comfort of the 
place. Gravel or plank walks should be laid from the street 
to the schoolhouse. All schoolhouses should have acellar ex- 
cavated under the entire building to a depth of not less than 
two feet six inches, as this adds to the ventilating capacity of 
the building, (with openings to admit a current of air under- 
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neath the floor), and conduces to the general health of the 
school. 

“The foundation walls should be built of good building 
stone, laid up solid in good mortar, and from three to six feet 
high from cellar bottom to the under side of sills. The ma- 
terials used in constructing the house must vary, as the local- 
ity varies in furnishing them; but after all else is done, the 
trustees should see that the proper furniture, maps, charts, 
blackboards, etc., which furnish so important a part in the 
equipment of a shool are well supplied, and of the best pos- 
sible character. 

“In the matter of seats and desks, as far as practicable, it 
would be well to have them of home manufacture. I have 

- seen a very excellent pattern of school desk constructed by 
Mr. G. Lundberg, of Logan, Cache Valley, equal, if not su- 
perior, to any imported, and if the carriage is too far to some 
remote portions of the Territory, we have sufficient mechani- 
cal skill to improvise desks and seats that would answer all 
purposes, and would probably be quite as cheap and service- 
able as those brought from abroad.” | 


. Messrs. J. C. Sandberg & Co., of the 17th Ward, Salt 
Lake City, manufacture avery convenient and serviceable 
school desk, a number of which have been tested, and have 
given general satisfaction wherever used, their sample taking 

the first prize at the late Territorial Fair. They are now pre- 
pared to furnish thesé desks at much cheaper rates than those 
imported. 


TEACHERS. 


' It is very important that a wise and judicious selection 
should be made of those persons to whom we commit, in a 
great measure, the framing of the characters of our children; 
and while on the one hand we insist. upon the necessity of 
their being fully versed in, and competent to teach the various 
branches with which they are entrusted, the intelligent and 
successful performance of their duties requires unblemished 
character, and enlightened intelligence, as well as tact and pa- 
tience. It is a general principle now adopted in all well- 
regulated scholastic institutions, that teachers themselves must 
be properly trained, before they can be considered competent 
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or be permitted, under any circumstance, to instruct the 
young. 

The painful increase of infidelity and scepticism through- 
out the land, and their covert, or openly avowed declaration, 
in some of our most prominent literary and scientific periodi- | 
cals, render it imperative in us to guard against its insidious 
encroachments, and with assiduity and care to guide the em- 
bryotic, but budding reason of our rising generation; and. 
while, in our educational curriculum, we unfold to their won- 
dering minds the grandeur and beauty of nature, the sublime 
and undeviating harmony of her laws, and the magnitude and 
inviolability of her powers and forces, let us not allow so ab- 
surd and pernicious a folly to be perpetrated in our schools, 
as to permit our teachers to take the Jaws of nature, or, if you 
please, of nature’s God, to prove that there is no God. All 
believers in the Bible should acquiesce in the above; and 
while our district schools are not of a religious character, but 
open and free to all, as they should be, if religion is not 
made a specialty in our teaching, certainly unbelief and infi- 
delity should not be permitted. And while in the schools of 
our Territory religious freedom is guaranteed to all, yet it 
would not be incompatible with the nature of things, and with 
sirict justice, where nine-tenths of the ghildren belong to one 
party, that at least a pro rata of the teachers employed should 


. belong to, or be in harmony with that party. 


Quite a discussion is going:on in the United States, at the 
present, in relation to the advisability of having sectarian or 
non-sectarian schools; but without entering into the merits or 
demerits of the question at issue, I would, with all due defer- 
ence, remark, that it is not very consistent nor creditable for a 
creat and mighty nation of Christians to expunge from her 
schools that book from which Christianity is taught. There is 
nothing new in. this idea. I find in the Annual Report of the 
Minister of Education for the Province of Ontario, U. C., of 
public and other schools for 1877, the following: 


“PRAYER AND TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


“Of the 5,140 schools reported, the daily exercises were 
opened and closed with prayer in 4,281 of them—increase, 108 
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and the Ten Commandments were taught in 2,971—decrease, 
54, while the law provides that ‘no child can be compelled to - 
be present at religious instruction, reading or exercise, against 
the wish of his parents, or guardian, expressed in writing.’ . 
The Department has framed regulations of a recommendatory 
nature on the subject, with forms of prayers, in the earnest 
hope that school boards, trustees and teachers may thus be 
better enabled to impress upon their pupils the principles and 
duties of our common Christianity. In 4,281 out of 5,140 
schools, religious exercises of the kind recommended by the 
Department are voluntarily practised.?? | 


. I am informed that the same custom also prevails in 
the public schools of England. We find also in Prussia, 
whose educational system is quoted as a model by other na- 
tions, that religious training is considered a pre-requisite in 
the Teachers’ or Normal Seminaries. I quote: 


“On the day appointed, all the young candidates (for 
. normal tuition), who have complied with the preceding regula- 
tions, and who have attained the age of seventeen, are exam- 
ined in the following subjects: Biblieal history, history of 
Christianity, catechism, writing, reading, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, German history, natural history, instrumental and 

voeal music." = * E 
Then again: “The examination (prior to receiving a cer- 
tificate) is conducted by commissions, composed of two laymen 
and two clergymen. P o d * The religious 
instruction in the teachers” seminaries is henceforth to be 
termed ‘catechism.’ Its object is to provide a direction and a 
firm footing for the individual religious confession of the pupil 
through a profound understanding of God's word. As this 
subject of instruction is not one which the teacher has himself 
to reproduce in the elementary school, it is not subject to the 
same limitations in all respects as the other branches of in- 
struction which do occur again in the elementary school. The 
religious instruction in the seminary ought to exert a powerful 
influence on the teacher, and it is therefore of great impor- 
tance that sure and abiding results of a Christian‘confession 
should be sought. The future teacher shall be required to be 
able to repeat, without book, each Scripture story in the form 
in which it is taught in the elementary school. He shall be 
able to establish a connection of the Scripture teaching with 
the order of the Church year. From this time forth an indis- 
pensable condition of admission into the seminary will be an 

n | 
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exact acquaintance with the stories of the Bible, as contained 
in the manuals approved for this purpose, and the nad to 
recite them from memory.?? 


The same may be said of many other prominent and en- 
lightened Christian nations. 

The above are some of the forms and requirements in 
school matters of several of the most intelligent and stable 
governments of the world. They consider the fear of God and 
a religious training as requisite to preserve the solidity of their 
states; and, while in this land no church is recognized by law, 
I should think it a very poor policy, in this Territory, while 
we teach in our Sunday Schools and Young Men's and Young 
Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Associations, the fear of God, 
mixed with a secular education for one or two days in the 
. week, to permit teachers, for the remaining five days, to neglect 
or undo what has been taught by our religious philanthropists - 
and teachers, and thus pervert the minds of our youth. If 
religion is not taught, cena infidelity should not be per- 
mitted. 

. It may be well here to publish the Daily Programme of 
the Normal Department, or, as it is called, the Teachers” Semi- 
nary, in Prussia, Germany. 


“DAILY PROGRAMME. 


“The division of the day in most of the Tgachers’ Semi- 
naries is as follows: — . 

“The students rise at five o'clock. Religious exercises 
and study occupy the time until breakfast, which is at seven 
o’clock. After this the remainder of the hour is devoted to 
recreation. From eight to twelve they are engaged in recita- 
tions, listening to lectures, or teaching. The hour from twelve 
to one is for dinner and recreation. From one to five they are 
again in school. From five to seven they have recreations and 
excursions, At seven, supper. From eight to nine, study. 
At half past nine in winter and ten in summer the students re- 
tire. On Wednesday and Saturday they have half a day for 
recreation and for excursions, to collect plants and minerals. 
The holidays are six weeks in summer, one week at Christmas, 
and one week at Easter.—P. 12, Circular of Information of 
the. Bureau of Education, Washington, D, C., No. 1, 1878, 
The Training af Teachers in Germany. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND TRUSTEES. 


Ii is gratifying to. ¿be able to state that in most instances 
our County Superintendents and School Trustees of the sev- 
eral counties, have, with great promptness and in an efficient 
manner, attended to the performance of the duties devolving 
upon them as such officers, and I am pleased. to state that their 
labors, in several of the counties, have met with such recogni- 
tion from the County Courts as to show an appreciation of the 
services of County Superintendents rendered. Where this has 
not been done, I again respectfully. ask from said Courts, in 
behalf of these school officers, that pecuniary consideration 
and encouragement which their services mene, and ND. is. 
only their just due. 


I wish to call the attention of the County Superintendents 
to the necessity of keeping a record of the numbers of their 
respective school districts, so that when two or more districts 
shall be consolidated, or other districts discontinued, the num- 
bers of the remaining districts shall be kept intact; or so 
changed and reported to the Territorial Superintendent, that 
due notice can bé had of the change in his office, that no con- 
flict may occur in making*up the annual allotments and bien- 
nial reports of the districts. 


A greater vigilance is requisite in regard to the financial 
status of the several counties, as regards the school finances, 
and in this connection I suggest that each County Superintend- 
ent more thoroughly consider the provisions of section 17 of 
our present school law; and in keeping his accounts with the 
County Treasurer, and with the trustees of school districts, he 
does so in a manner that will enable him to report the several 
amounts received, from what sources derived, and in what 
manner and on what account disbursed. 


. I desire to call the attention of the District Trustees to the 
: necessity of their keeping a strict and correct account of all 
public funds that shall come to their hands, keeping the money 
received from the' school revenue, as per the tax of three mills 
on the dollar, distinct from other funds, so that in making the 
Annual Report, as per the form for School Teacher’s Report, 
“The amount of building fund raised,” other moneys re- 
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ceived and the Territorial apportionment may be reported 
separately. 

It is also very desirable, and it is su ggested that before 
making the next Annual Report, that the trustees shall arrive 
at the real value of all school property in their district, and 
insert the amount in the column of report for that purpose, 
that a proper and correct basis may be obtained, in lieu of, as 
at present, merely an approximate valuation; the real valua- 
tion can afterwards annually be arrived at in the amount of 
building funds raised and expended, less the necessary wear 
and tear of such property. 


a 


SCHOOL LAW. 


It may be proper here to draw the attention of your hon- 
orable body to the School Law, which was somewhat modified 
during the last session of the Legislature, but which is found, 
in its application and workings, still to be deficient in many 
particulars. 

The educational board of Salt Lake County, consisting of 
several of our popular educators, many of the School Trustees 
and others, have had the school law under consideration for 
some time, and have made several suitable and proper sugges- 
tions in regard to necessary improvements, which I have ex- 
amined in company with Prof. John R. Park, of the Univer- 
sity of Deseret, Superintendent Lewis and others of the com- 
mittee of said board; a copy of said law is appended hereto, 
and respectfully submitted for the consideration and fayor- 
able action of your honorable body. I would, however, here 
remark, that I am opposed in my feelings to any serious 
changes í in the general law, because there are so many trustees 
scattered throughout the Territory, who have become more or 
less familiar with the present law, that any serious departure 
therefrom would tend to confuse many, and would in its work- 
ings be more injurious than beneficial; but while this would 
be the case with any radical changes, I think your honorable 
body will perceive that the recommendations in the appended 
document will be highly judicious and salutary. 
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I would suggest that the school law, with such amend- 
mendments as may be made during the present session of 
the Legislature, may be appended to this report when the same 
shall be printed, for circulation among the officers of schools 
throughout the Terfitory. 


UNIVERSITY OF DESERET. 


] am 1 gratified to report the University of Deseret as still 
in a prosperous condition. 

This institution is doing a good and necessary work, and I 
am led to recognize it as forming an important factor in our 
general educational plan. 

Many of our young people of both sexes demand instruc- 
tion in branches that cannot consistently, nor with economy, be 
incorporated in any course adapted to the most popular needs, 
as provided for in our district schools. Yet, while our district 
school law restricts, for very proper reasons, the advantages 
of its provisions to those. below sixteen years of age, it is not 
for a moment to be considered that those above that age need 
no education. In fact, to many the period from sixteen to 
twenty, or twenty-five, years of age, is the most propitious, 
the most profitable, and to not a few, perhaps, the only time 
for adequate school instruction; and should we have no 
schools for them, they must remain forever ignorant, or go 
elsewhere for that knowledge which would be forbidden them 
at home. 

The successful patronage of the University points to it as 
a popular necessity, and indicates that the instruction imparted 
there is founded in the comnion sense, practical ideas of the 
people. 

We cannot, therefore, afford to be without such a school 
for advanced instruction, and I trust this necessity will be so 
apparent to your honorable body, as to give to this institution 
a material recognition. 

The Normal Department of the Univer "m deserves special 
consideration. 

While we are providing liberally for the better establish- 
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ment and maintenance of our district schools, it must be ap- 
parent that all this labor and expense are worse than useless 
without we have efficient instructors. 

Poor schools are worse than no schools, since the educa- 
tion here considered is simply a matter of the development 
and training of our children right or wrong; and with ignorant 
and incompetent teachers in charge of our schools, there can 


' be no question as to the evil tendency of their influence. 


The demand for better-qualified teachers is increasing over 
the Territory, as the people grow to a higher appreciation of 
the value of sound learning. 

Tam pleased to note that the patronage of this school is 
steadily Increasing. 

Each year since my last report I have selected the full 
complement of Normal students, for which provision has been 
made by your honorable body, and who have received the 
benefit of one year’s course. 

This number, however, does not cover the patronage of 
the department, as many others have availed themselves of the 
advantage of this special training—some with a view of em- 
ployment in the district schools, and others for its advantages 
in home instruction. s 

I hope that ample provision will be made to supply any 
increased demand we may have for good teachers. 

The course of study remains the same as it was at my last 
report; yet it seems too limited, and the time prescribed for 
attendance too short to acquire the requisite knowledge and 
training for good teachers. Provision for a two year course, 
in my opinion, would be much better. 

It should be said, however, that while there is a pres- 
cribed Normal, or teachers’ course, the Normal student is not 
confined to this course, but is permitted to pursue higher 
branches of study without charge, when justified by his ad- 
vancement and ability. 


"I — 


BRIGHAM YOUNG ACADEMY, PROVO. 


This institution was founded by the late President Brig- 
ham Young, and placed in the hands of trustees, and under 
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the control of an efficient executive committee. He also pur- 
chased and donated a very commodious building, well adapted 
for the introductory exercises of this institution, and made 
some other preliminary calculations for its endowment; and 
had he survived, it is presumed that he would have made more | 
material arrangements for its support; but his death left it 
comparatively unprovided for. It is true the building is there, 
but the means for the support of the institution are merely 
nominal. 

It is gratifying, however, to be able to state that this insti- 
‘tution, although comparatively unaided, either by bequest, . 
Territorial appropriation, or even the usual aid granted to 
publie schools, has pushed its way forward to the front rank 
of our educational system, and has the confidence and respect 
of the whole Territory. 

The number of the Faculty of this Academy, and A 
branches taught, are as follows: 

Karl G. Maeser (Principal), Theology, Languages and 
Natural Sciences; | 

Milton H. Hardy, Intermediate Department, Phonography 
and Penmanship; 

J. M. Tanner, Academic B; 

Zina Y. Williams, Primary Department and Ladies’ Work 
Department; . 

James E. Talmage, Secretary, Librarian and Assistant 
Teacher; 

Attie Southworth, Musical Department. 

The following i is a brief Statistical Exhibit: 


Department. Classes. Recitations per Week. No. Students. 
Normal E 1 
Academic A, 21 86 18 
Academic B, 12 52 63 
Intermediate A, 12 53 90 
Intermediate B, 7 34 5L 
Primary, 16 91 66 
Totals, 69 321 300 


Exclusive of this is the Musical Department, containing 
nineteen students, each pls two exercises perweek on the 
plano. 
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Mr. Maeser (the Principal) makes the following statement: | 


“In regard to the course of studies, I wish to state that a . 
plan for all classes and grades has been prepared for the terms 
of this school year, by which the teachers are laboring, and 
has been faithfully observed thus far, as shown by the Teachers’ 
Weekly Register of Studies. A full copy of this whole 
plan would be too lengthy to prepare atso short a notice, cov- 
ering upwards of nine elosely written pages of foolscap. 

“In regard to the iinances, I would state that thus far the 
institution has paid its own way, paying to 


“Karl G. Maeser, annually, . ; A $1,500 
“Milton H. Hardy, a í ; 800. 
“J. M. Tanner, a 600 
«J. E. Booth, = ; Pa ; 360 
“James Talmage, E ; T 120 
«Zina Y. Williams, di | Á â : 240 
«Janitors, (in tuition) “ yd 79. 


«Tt will be seen that most of our teachers are very much 
underpaid, which cannot last forever, and improvements so 
greatly needed are entirely out of the question, the Academy 
having nothing but the tuition fees to depend on.” 


It may be proper here to state that Professor Karl G. 
Maeser is one of our most competent. and indefatigable pro- 
moters of our educational interests; and aided by the other 
able members of the Faculty, they have accomplished a work, 
under very discouraging and trying circumstances, that is 
worthy of all praise. | 

It is to be regretted, however, that for so much valuable 
labor they have received so small a recompense. Some time 
ago I was appealed to for assistance; but as this institution 
does not come under the auspices of District Schools, and is 
not recognized as a Territorial institution: and, furthermore, 
having no funds at my command, I found it impossible to 
comply with the request, as Territorial Superintendent. I did, 
however, in another form, suggest the propriety of three other 
counties uniting with Utah, until some other arrangements 
could be made, to assist in sustaining this valuable Academy. 
For it will be seen, among other things, that they are educating 
three hundred scholars, twenty-two of which are Normal stu- 
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dents. The latter will, under the very efficient tuition that 
they receive, become powerful auxiliaries for the promotion 
ef our educational interests in the Territory. 

In view of the above, I was in hopes that something more 
substantial would have been done for them in the shape of 
County aid; especially as for some years past the counties have 
received three-fourthsof the Territorial and County Revenue, 
and at present twice that of the Territory, with the un- 
derstanding, among other reasons, that they in their local 
capacity would generally, in their limited jurisdiction, be” 
able to meet their wants with more promptitude than . 
the Territory could. 1t is to be hoped that those counties 
alluded to will, of their abundance, render this excellent 
institution more material aid; and, furthermore, if your 
honorable body can find any legal and consistent way for 
their relief, I am sure it would be highly appreciated by the 
trustees and faculty of that institution. 


THE BRIGHAM YOUNG COLLEGE, OF LOGAN. 


This College was also improved by our late venerated 
President; and he endowed it with between nine and ten thou- 
sand acres of land, of a very good quality, and organized a 
Board of Trustees, viz., Hons. Brigham Young, Moses 
Thatcher and W. B. Preston; also M. D. Hammond, George : 
W. Thatcher, C. O. Card and Miss I. I. Cook, to carry into 
effect the provisions of the deed. 

This very liberal bequest, so soon as the property can be 
properly utilized and made available, will yield a respectable 
income, and assist very materially in sustaining the institution 
and placing it in a position whereby, with judicious arrange- 
ment and a competent and efficient Faculty, it may be made, 
as it is certainly well adapted to be, one of the most efficient 
educational promoters in the Territory. 

Situated in Cache County, in one of our largest, most 
beaatisul, rich and productive valleys, with an abundant sup- 
ply of water, and in the midst of an already dense and rapidly 
increasing population, it is destined, at no distant day, to be 
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an important factor, in elevating the educational status of our 
northern counties. . ; 

As there is no. proper organization at the present, nor as 

yet any teachers provided for the higher grades, they are only 
as yet teaching the ordinary branches preparatory to a colle- 
giate course. 
_ The institution, at present, is under the direction of Miss 
Ida I. Cook, an amiable, intelligent and accomplished lady, : 
and one of the trustees, who has heretofore very efficiently 
performed the duties of County Superintendent of District 
Schools in Cache County. 

The following brief statement of their present status, from 
Miss Cook, may be interesting. 


| | ‘Logan, Jan. 22, 1880. 
How. W. B. PRESTON: 


. “Dear Sir—We have enrolled, since opening in October, 
one hundred and. ninety-five pupils, and have one hundred and 
seventy-five in attendance now. 

“I have sixty-six pupils in my room, in four general 
classes. 

«The branches taught are Arithmetic, Algebra, Grammar, 
Rhetoric, U. 8. and Ancient History, Geography, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Physiology, Reading, from Reader, Book of Mor- 
mon, Doctrine and Covenants, Orthography and Writing. In 
the Intermediate Department there are sixty pupils, and 
a , Grammar, Geography, Reading and Writing are 
taught. 

S “We have forty-nine pupils in our Primary Department 
for our Normals to practice upon. 

“Our rates of tuition are $1.25, $2.00, $3.00, and $4.00, for 
quarter of ten weeks. 

“The character of the school improves, as is shown by 
the return of a large percentage of former pupils. 

“ “Yours very respectfully, 
IDA IONE Cook. 
Principal of Brigham Young College.” 


Professors Park and Monch, in their visit to the Northern 
counties, in their report make the following statement: 


“Dear Sir—Dr. Park and myself having completed our 
labors ìn Box Elder County, resumed our journey towards 
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Logan, Cache County, at which place we arrived on Friday, 
June 27, at 11 A. M., in time to witness the closing exercises 
of the Brigham Young College. This institution has the 
brightest prospect, perhaps, of any in the Territory, having 
been munificently endowed by President Brigham Young . 
during his lifetime; he has thus immortalized his name as one 
of the great educational benefactors of the age, and this dona- 
tion from him stands as an enduring monument to the world that 
he fostered education instead of opposing it. The situation of 
this bequest is a most beautiful one, being almost in the centre 
of Cache Valley, while Logan, Mendon, Wellsville, Hyrum, 
Millville and Providence hang upon the mountain side, as so 
many pictures in a drawing room; and as if nature realized 
that no picture was complete without its brook, she here sends 
the crystal waters of Logan over its emerald mead, margined 
with herds of horses and cattle, while millions of speckled 
beauties of the finny tribe dwell in its ‘cooling streams. There 
are as yet no school buildings erected, but the intention is to 
build them as soon as the fund will be considered sufficient to 
make a substantial and creditable beginning. 

“There are on the property, however, some valuable build- 
ings, that can be utilized for at least two initiatory depart- 
ments, as well as for the boarding of pupils, besides others 
that can be used for outhouses, or improved for mechanical 
purposes. 

“A large stream run sthrough the property, and it is in 
contemplation to erect water powers thereon, for machine and 
other mechanical industries, that the youth, in addition to Ag- 
riculture, Horticulture, Floriculture, Botany, etc., may have 
- the advantage, not only of the theoretical mechanism, but 
become familiar with the practical part, under the instruc- 
tion of competent mechanics. | 


SUPPOSED GOVERNMENT SCHOOL AID. 


I beg leave again to insert the following from my last re- 
port: 


“A crude and erroneous -opinion has prevailed among 
some people that we had received considerable school aid, in 
` the shepe of Government Lands. This probably has origi- 
nated. from the fact that we have at our general elections put 
in nomination and elected Commissioners for the selection of 
University Lands. | à | 

“Section 15 of the Organic Act provides “That when the 
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lands in said Territory shall be surveyed preparatory to bring- 
ing the same into market, sections numbering sixteen and 
thirty-six in each Township in said Territory shall be and the 
same are hereby reserved for the purpose of being applied to 
Schools in said Territory. Section 1,946 of the revised stat- 
utes of the United States (1875) also makes the same provi- 
sion. 

“This provision in the Organic Act and the Revised Stat- 
utes explains itself, and points out definitely the sections thus 
to be selected. =. | 

“Jn an Act of Congress, approved January 21, 1855, it is 
provided that, when the lands in. said Territory (Utah) shall be 
surveyed, as aforesaid, a quantity of land equal to two Town- 
ships shall be and the same is hereby reserved for the estab- 
lishment of a University in said Territory, and in the State 
hereafter to be created out of the same; to be selected under 
the direction of the Legislature in legal sub-divisions of not 
less than one half section, and to b: disposed of as said Leg- 
istature may direct. 

“Full pow:r and authority are hereby given to the Secre- 
tary of the [ntzrior to issue all needful rules and regulations 
A Fully carrying into effect the szozral provisions of this 
AC 


“<An Ordinance incorporating the University of the State 
of Deseret’ was passed and approved February 28th, 1850, 
and also, pursuant to the above Act, “An Act to provide for 
the selection and location of a quantity of land, equal to two 
Townships, for the establishment of a University,” approved 
January 21, 1859. 

“I respectfully draw the attention of the Legislative As- 
sembly to this Act. For although it is supposed by many 
that it would require an enabling Act by Congress to put the 
Territory in the possession of sections numbering sixteen and 
thirty-six in each Township for School purposes, yet it would 
seem competent for the Legislature to adjust the matter of 
University lands; for the law specifically provides that the 
lands are to be disposed of as said (Utah) Legislature may di- 
rect. Should this Legislative Body, upon inquiry, discover a 
necessity for further information, application could be made 
to the Secretary of the Interior, 2040 is fully empowered. and 
authorized to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

“I would also respectfully suggest to your Honorable 
Body, that it might not be out of place to forward to Congress 
a petition praying for an Enabling Act, authorizing the allot- 
ment and distribution of sections sixteen and thirty-six in 
each Township, for School purposes, which that august body 
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so munificenty granted so long ago, but from which, to the 
present, we have derived no advantage; such a petition could 
certainly do ro harm and it might be the means of drawing 
the attention of that Honorably Body to this subject, and of 
leading Congress to perform an act of grace which, without . 
injuring any one, might be advantageous to our rising genera- 
tion and render very material assistance to our school interests. 

“The great majority of the States have large school funds, 
derived principally from extensive land grants made by Con- 
gress from the public domain, amounting to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and in many of the older States by very liberal 
grants from the Legislatures of the several States, while up to 
the present time Utah has not received one dollar from Con- : 
gress, and not one acre of land. but has had to depend solely 
on her unaided energies principally by the united operations 
of private citizens, with such small aid as a feeble, struggling 
Territory could impart through its Legislature; which by them 
as shown in this report, has not been grudgingly given. It . 
would seem very proper that Congress should be the guardian 
and protector of the Territories in their infantile state, while 
battling with the difficulties incident to all new countries, and 
thus give encouragement to the youth to obtain an education 
and prepare themselves for the great struggle of life, that they 
may be prepared, through the intelligence thus obtained, to 
take rank among the scientists, literati, statesmen, and rulers 
of our land, and hereafter to administer in the affairs of future 
Territories and States.” 
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Beaver City. 
Brigham City. 
Logan City. . 
East Bountitul. 
Parowan. 
Nephi. 

Kanab. 
Fillmore. 
Peterson. 
Koosharem. 
Lake Town. 


¡Salt Lake City. 


Manti. 
Richfield. 
Kamas. 
Grantsville. 
Provo. 
Heber. 

St. George. 


Ogden. 


DISBURSEMENTS 


OF THE 


TERRITORIAL SCHOOL REVENUE; 
For the Years 1878 and 1879.. 


Report of the Annual Allotment to each County, also to 
each District in the Counties, of the School Revenue of three 
mills on the dollar, on property assessed in the Territory for 
the years 1878 and 1879, for the benefit of District Schools. 


Dm. 
— 


| 1878. ` 1879. 
COUNTIES. | 

| Amount Allotted. Amount Allotted. 
Beaver, | $ 1919 20 $ 1417 40 
Box Elder, 3070 40 | 3167 30 
Cache, | 6294 70 6585 40 
Davis, | 2679 30 2889 90 
Iron, | 1451 60 1841 10 
Juab, | 1438 30 . 1464 90 
Kane, | 1791 70' 1786 00 
Millard, | 1592 20 1875 30 
Morgan, | 1020 80 955 70 
Piute, | 418 00 590 90 

ich, | 507 30 590 90 . 

Salt Lake, | 13212 60 13279 10 
Sanpete, | 5656 30 5850 10 
Sevier, | 1915 20 2228 70 
Summit, 2126 10 2143 20 
Tooele, | 2129 90 2052 00 
Utah, i 8460 70 8559 50 
Wasateh, 1542 80 1643 50 
Washington, 1839 20 1837 30 
Weber, | 5494 80 5606 90 

' 809847 60 $66365 10 
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. 20 Grouse Cr eek, 
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BEAVER OOUNTY. 


1878. | 


Pro Rata 
Dividend, 


DISTRICTS. 


1 Beaver City, 
e O 228 a 


2 

p. "e — 260 30; 
4 «€ «“ 148 20) 
5 Greenville, 106 40 
6 Adamsville, 136 80, 
.7 Minersville, 188 10 


8 Frisco, 


81912 90 81417 40 


Dividend. 


|$ 144 40:8 134 90 


1879. 


Pro Rata REMARKS, 


269 80 
237 50 
188 10 
129 20] ` 
171 00) . 
207 10 


| 99 SOINo Report 1878. 


BOX ELDER COUNTY. 


1878. | 

DISTRICTS. Pro Rata | 
Dividend, ; 

1 Union, | IS 108 MR 
2 Willard, | 91S 5o 
3 Salt Lake, | 8150 
4 Three Mile Creek, | 184 CU 
5 Brigham City, . 1200 10 
6 Mantua, ' 220 40 
7 Lake, | 59 SO 
.8 Calls Fort, 66 50. 
9 Dewey ville, 115 90, 
10 Bear River City, ' 136 80 
11 West Portage, j 129 20, 
12 Corinne, 191 90 


18 Plymouth, i 57 00' 


14 East Portage, 04 60; 
15 Terrace, 51 90. 
16 Kelton, : | 45 60 
17 Snowville, 177 90 


te 
\ 


18 Honeyville, 
19 Beaver Dam, 


XE ha Um AWN T cat Ux CT ee, fm 


21 Park Valley, — - | 
| 
i 


7 
Kannada nn nd 
i 


$3070 40 $3167 30, 


1879. 


Pro Rata 
Dividend, 


ES 80 

958 40 

76 00 

146 80 

(82 30 

218 50 

. 46 00 
53 20) ` 

106 40 

123 50 

184 90, 

190 00! 
TO 30, or Zarahemla. 
41 80! 
88 60 
48 70, 

119 70) 
SY 40, No Report 1878. 
64 60! a K 
79 80 EE 

112 10 EE 


REMARKS. 


Lo CA 
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CACHE COUNTY. 


| | 1878. | 1879.. | 
DISTRICTS. UF AF REMARKS. 
| Dividend. | Dividend. eee 

1 Logan, $1710 0081708 10. 
2 Hyde Park, 267 90, 288 80 
8 Smithfield, 598 50| 661 20; 
4 Richmond, „526 301 513 00, 
5 Clarkston, 977 40| 807 80 
6 Newton, 180 50| 163 40 
7 Mendon, | 288 80, 336 30 
S Wellsville, 613 70! 712 50 
9 Hyrum, | 094 70! 571 90 
10 Paradise, | 268 30 275 50 
11 Millville, | 952 50 264 10 
12 Providence, | 334 40 302 10 
13 Lewiston, | 235 601 157 70 

14 Benson, | 117 SO|No Report 1878. 
15 Coverille, | 115 90| 106.40 

16 Trenton, 98 8O'No Report 18 18. 
$6294 70:$6585 40 


DAVIS COUNTY. 
1878. 1879. 


Pro Rata | Pro Rata 
Dividend. | Dividend. 


à 985 00:8 275 50 


i 
DISTRICTS. | REMARKS, 


_ 1 South Bountiful, | 


2 East Bountiful, 513 00 528 20. 
3 Centreville, 176 70; 176 70, 
0 Farmington, 438 €0. 482 60; 
6 North Farmington, 152 00: 161 50 
8 Kaysville, 495 CO. 592 80. 
10 South Weber, 66 50; 70 30: 
11 West Bountiful, 171 00] 167 20. 
13 East Kaysville, 129 20; 131 90 
14 North Centreville, 98 80; 100 70 
16 South Hooperville, 159 €0, 


17 North 39 90, No Report 1878. 


mesa DAA IKO i O A | REM ns CED Proper, 


146 i 
f 
| 


$2673 3032889 90, 


+ 
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IRON COUNTY. 


DISTRICTS. Pro Rata 


Dividend. 


1 Cedar City, 


2 Summit, 64. 60 


3 Parowan, 552 90 
4 Paragoonah, 112 10 
5 Panguitch, 239 40 
6 Fort Hamilton, 41 80 
7 Johnson Springs, 

8 Hillsdale, 76 00 


9 Cannonville, 
10 Sevier Valley, 
11 Escalante, 


1878. | 1879. 


Pro Rata REMARES. 


Dividend, 


$ 364 80$ 298 30 
58 90 


564. 30 
125 40 
277 40 
32 30 
24 70,No Report 1878. 
87 40 
60 80|No Report 1878. 
114 00 
197 60 d 


Laa SS SERRE — —— 


$1451 60l$1841 10 : 


JUAB COUNTY. 
| 1878. | 1879. | | 
DISTRICTS. | Pro Rata | Pro Rata REMARKS. 
í Dividend. | Dividend. | 
1 Nephi, $ 893 00$ 894 90 
2 Levan, 247 00, 266 00 
3 Mona, 298 30, 304 s ” 
4 Diamond, | No Report. 
' i 


Seen rag ecn reer 


| 


T 


$1498 90 $1464 90! 
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KANE COUNTY. 
| 1878. | 1879. 
-. _ DISTRICTS. Bro kata | Pro Rata | REMARKS, ` 
Dividend. | Dividend. : 
1 Kanarra, $ 146 308 115 90 
2 Harmony, 106 40; 117 80 
3 Bellevue, 36 10| 36 10 
4 Toquerville, 216 60| 220 40 
"5 Virgen City, 199 20, 150 10 4 
6 Duncan?s Retreat, ôl 30) 49 40 
7 Rockville, 91 20! 87 4 
8 Kanab, 288 80] 267 90 
9 Mt. Carmel, 64 60| 68 40 
10 Glendale, 68 40| 96 90 
11 Pahreah, 57-001 77 90 
19 Johnson, 58 90 51 30 
13 Springdale, 57 00) 58 90 
14 Shonesburg, 51 30 41 80 
15 Upper Kanab, | No Report. 
16 Orderville, 330 601 315 40 
17 Grafton, 38 00} 30 40 
$1791 70181786 00 
MILLARD COUNTY. 
1878. | 1879. 
DISTRICTS. | ProRata | Pro Rata REMARKS, 
Dividend. | Dividend. 
1 Ist, Fillmore, $ 123 50 
2 2d, E 182 40118573 80 
9 3d, “ | 104 50 
44th, — € No Report 1878. 
5 Scipio, 321 10| 279 30 
6 Oak Creek, 104 50 No Report 1878. 
7 Deseret, 157 70) 233 70 
R Kanosh, : 264 10| 304 00 
9 Holden, 210 90, 218 50 
10 Meadow Creek, 228 00| 161 50 
11 Peterburg, j No Report. 
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'$1592 90l$1875 30 
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MORGAN COUNTY. 


1878. | 1879. | 


La 


DISTRICTS. Pro Rata | Pro Rata. REMARKS. 
Dividend. | Dividend. 
1 Mountain Green, $ 34 20/8 26 60 
2 Weber City, 79 80) 68 40 
3 Enterprise, 49 401 58 90 
4 Milton, 76 001 52 20 
5 N orth Morgan, 144 40| 119 70 
6 Croyden, ' 125 401 117 80 
7 South Morgan, 212 80; 208 30 
8 Richville, | 72 20) 66 59 
9 Fast Portage, 95 00; 93 10 
10 West Portage, 83 60, 87 40: 
11 Littleton, P 50) 41 80 
$1020 3018 955 70 
PIUTE COUNTY. 
1878. | 1879. 
DISTRICTS. "ProRata | Pro Rata REMARKS. 
Dividend. | Dividend. 

Not named, $ 418 00 | 
1 Maryvale, S 96 201 
2 Kingston, 159 60 
3 Greenwich, | 79 90 
4 Fremont, 161 50 

5 City Creek, No Report. 


6 Junction, | 


Ig 418 00'8 590 90 


37 
RICH COUNTY. 


| 1878. | 1879. 
DISTRICTS. Pro Rata | Pro kata REMARKS 
Dividend. | Dividend. 
1 Randolph, $ 186 20$ 199 50 » 


2 Woodruff, 
3 Laketown, 
4 Meadowville, 
5 Garden City, 


146 90| 119 70 
125 40) 133 00 
49 40 60 80 
| 7? 90|No Report 1878. 


Í | EINEN) DENM. DUM uum. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY. 


1878. 
Pro Rata 
Dividend. 


| 1879. 


Pro Rata 
Dividend. 


. DISTRICTS. REMARKS. 


1 1st Ward, S. 
2 2d 
33d  “ 
44th  “ 
5 Sth “ 
6 Eth € 
7 ith € 
8 8th  “ 
99th “< 
10 10th € 
11 11th “ 
12 19th ff 
13 18th “ 
14 14th “ 
15 15th “ 
16 16th “ 
17 17th “ 
18 18th “ 
19 19th ff 
20 20th € 
21 Gardener’s, 
22 Draperville, 
23 Union, 


L. City, $ 210 90$ 210 90 
233 70 


168 40 
191 90 
133 00 
264 10 
494. 00 
366 79 
361 00 
465 50 
566 20 
429 40 
798 10 
514 90 
511 10 
602 20 
469 30 
309 70 
718 20 
488 30 
429 40 
290 70 
129 20 


292 60 
157 70 
199 50 
182 40 
290 70 
422 70 
366 70 
309 70 
478 80 
556 70 
351 50 
777 10 
463 60 
551 00 
613 70 
449 70 
300 70 
676 40 
514 90 


499 40lor West Jordan. 


277 40 
174 80 


1879, 


Pro Rata 
Dividend. 


E NW WW nt a HARUN 


— 1878. 


Pro Rata 


DISTRICTS. 
" E Dividend. 


— REMARKS. 


. 24 Sopth Cottonwood, $ 285 0018 977 40 


25 North . 862 901 385 701 ` 

26 Northeast “ 96 90| 114 00/No Reports re- 
27 Southeast  “ 155 80| 169 10| ceived from the 
28 Big x 311 60| 205 20| following Dis- 
29 Sugarhouse, oll 60| 317 30| tricts: 48, 49, 
30 East Mill Creek, 131 10| 150 10| 50, 52, 58, 54, ` 
31 West í r 169 10| 171 00| 55, 56, 57, 58, 
92 Brighton, 199 20| 142 50| 59 and 00. 

33 NefPs Mill, 174 80, 159 60 

34 Fort Herriman, 106 40, 165 30 

35 South Jordan, 144 40| 174 80 

36 North Mill Creek, 226 10! 233 70 

37 $. Dist. Big Cottonw’d, 106 40/No Report 1878. 
38 Taylorsville, 129 201 188 70 

39 Southeast Mill Creek, | 142 50; 152 00 

40 Mousley’s, 138 70| 183 00 

41 Sandy, 226 10| 180 50 

42 Granite, 39 90} 58 90 

43 Bingham, 210 90| 267 90 

44 Garðnersville, 66 50. 57 00|Or South Jordan. 
40 Bingham Highlands, 74 10 No Report 1879. 
46 No Report. 

47 Pleasant Green, 81 70; 91 20 | 

51 21st Ward, S. L. City,| 397 10| 376 20 


med SEES ante na | em Karr pn 


18919 60/13279 10 
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SANPETE COUNTY. 


DISTRICIS. 


1 Manti, 

2 Ephraim, 

3 Spring, 

4 Mt. Pleasant, 
5 Fairview, 

6 Thistle, 


7 Fountain Green, 


8 Moroni, 

9 Freedom, 
10 Wales, 

11 Canal, 

12 Fayette, 
13 Gunnison i 
14 Petty, 
15 ál 


rta itat ttti et it 
I a t I rU ee 


DISTRICTS. 


1 Salina, 

2 Glenwood, 

3 Richfield, 

4 Monroe, 

5 Annabella, 

6 Inverury, 

7 Joseph, 

9 Grass Valley, 
10 Elsinore, 
11 Vermillion, 
12 Redmund, 
13 Willow Bend, 


1878. 


Pro Rata 
| Dividend. 


$ 934 80/18 908 20 


875 90 
552 90 


1107 70 


75 00 


483 20 


402 80 
70 30 
102 60 


| 1879. . | 


Pro Rata | 
Dividend. 


940 50 
522 50 


1098 20 


592 80 


REMARKS, 


51 30 No Report 1878. 


391 40 


454 10}: 


62 70 
12 20 
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90656 30'$5850 10 


SEVIER COUNTY. 


1878. | 


Pro Rata 
Dividend. 


171 00 
568 10 
980 00 
123 -50 
188 70 
169 10 

66 50 


DA perk tti CRE 


$1915 20 


1879. 


Pro Rata 
Dividend. 


$ 152 00|$ 245 10 


O A A A Boe 


$2228 70 


182 40 
590 90 
342 00 


199 20| 


155 80 
165 30 
95 00 
152 00 
45 60 
62 a. 
62 Y 


1 


| REMARKS. 


No Report 1878. 


… 40 | 
SUMMIT COUNTY. 
1878. | 1879. 


Pro Rata 
Dividend, 


DISTRICTS. Pro Rata | 


Dividend, 


$ 176 70|No Report 1878. 
70| 


REMARES. 


1 Henneferville, * 


2- Coalville, $ 452 20) 404 7 

3 Hoytsville, 224 201 178 60 

4 Wanship, 203 80; 171 00 

5 Rockport, 87 40| 89 30 

6 Peoa, 150 101 114 00 
.* South Kamas, 336 30; 150 10 

8 Upton, 115 90 108 30 

9 Parley’s Park, 85 50, 98 80 

10 North Kamas, 85 50 76 00 

11 Echo,t 62 70|No Report 1878. 
12 Park City, 250 80. 359 101 . - 

13 Oak Creek, 99. 90|No Report 1878. 
14 Ontario Gulch,. 134 90| 55 10 


15 Castle Rock, 58 90 No Report 1878. 


nn | amanan enn oea e 


$2126 10|$2148 20 


* or Echo. 


T Or .Provo. 
TOOELE COUNTY. 
E l 1878. | 1879. 
DISTRICTS. Pro Rata | Pro Rata REMARKS. 
Dividend. | Dividend. 
1 Tooele City, $ 577 608 653 60 
2 Grantsville, | 520 60| 406 60 
3 d 248 90| 207 10 
4 E. T. City, 91 201 77 90jor Mill. 
5 Lakeview, 108 301 110 20 
6 Quincy, 45 601 47 50 
7 St. John’s, 125 401 76 00 
8 Stockton, 148 20 No Report 1878. 
10 Ophir, 180 5001 79 80/No Reports re- 
11 Batesville, 57 00 85 50) ceived fromDis- 
12 Vernon, ` 64 60} 98 80! tricts Nos. 9, 
13 Rush Lake, 72 20 60 80} 15 and 16. 
14 Knollen, 38 00 No Report 1879. 
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182129 "90182052 00 


DISTRICTS. 


1 Provo, 


41 


1878. 


" Pro Rata 
Dividend. 


| 1879. 


Pro Rata 
Dividend. 


UTAH COUNTY 


$1499 1051440 70 


2 Springville, 1162 80, 1119 10 
9 Spanish Fork, 932 90| 965 20 
4 Salem, 209 00! 218 50 
0 Benjamin, 133 00| 123 50 
6 Payson, . 874 001 961 40 
7 Spring Lake, 85 50; 98 80 
8 Santaquin, 285 00, 315 40 
9 Goshen, 994 50, 275 50 
10 Fairfield, 77 901 72 20 
11 Cedar Fort, 142 50; 134 90 
12 Lehi, 727 70) 733 40 
13 Alpine, 138 70) 129 20 
14 American Fork, 610 10! 965 20 
15 Pleasant Grove, 870 20| 860 70 

117 80 136 80 


16 Lakeview ; 
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WASATCH COUNTY. 


DISTRICTS. 


1 Heb er PNE : 
2 


1878. | 1879. 


Pro Rata 
Dividend. 


Pro Rata 
Dividénd. 


$ 885 708 410 40 


275 50! 228 00 

3 Midway, 976 20| 385 70 

4 and 7 Wallsburgh, 203 80| 182 40 

5 and 6 Charleston, 96 90| 106 40 

8 Buysville, 64 60. 39 90 

9 Bench Creek, 22 80 24 70 

10 Centre, 64 60! 110 20 
11 Ashley, 53 201 155 80 


a ere CRE 


$1549 80$1643 50 


REMARKS. 


REMARKS, 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


DISTRICTS. 


1 Hamblin, 

2 Leeds, 

3 Harrisburg, 
4 Washington, 
5 St, George, 
6 Santa Clara, 


7 Pine Valley, | 


8 Pinto, 

9 Hebron, 

10 Gunlock, 
11 Silver Reef, 
12 Price, 


1878. | 1879. . 

. Pro Rata | Pro Rata 
Dividend. | Dividend. 
is 39 908 11 40 
109 60! 106 40; 
81 70; 77 90; 
336 80; 281 90, 
756 201 708 70 
127 301 117 80 
174 80; 165 30 
87 40! 68 40 
89 90. 39 901 
49 70, 76 00 


149 50|No Report 1878. 


41 80 


$1839 20/51837 30 


DISTRICIS. 


1 Ogden, 

2 Mound Fort, 
3 Lynne, 

4 Slaterville, 

5 North Ogden, 
6 Harrisville, 

7 Plain City, 

8 Riverdale, 

9 Marriott’s, 
10. Uintah, 

11 Alma, 

12 Huntsville, 
13 Eden, 
14 Hooperville, 
15 Hot Spring, 
16 Wilson's Lane, 
17 Liberty, 

18 Randall, 
19 Sand Ridge, 


WEBER 


“ 


43 


1878. 


Pro Rata 
Dividend. 


$1974 10/$1995 00 


140 60 
212 80 
188 10 
309 70 


land 


85494 4 90188006 S 


| 1879, 


Pro Rata 
Dividend. 


COUNTY. 


150 10 
245 10 
184 30 
288 80 
302 10 
319 20 
157 70 
144 40 
127 30 


934 40 


A42 70: 


140 60 


125 40 


397 m 
180 50 


43 70 


—— rare TR nar 


REMARES, 


No Report, 
No Report 1878. 
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TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT, 


For UTAH TERRI101Y, ENDING FIRST MONDAY IN NOVEMBER, 1878 AND 1879. 


añ A ES 


JOHN TAYLOR, Ter. Supt. 
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Average Duration of Schools, Annual Expenditures, Etc., 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


- Table showing the average duration of schools, annual 

expenditures, average salary of teachers, and the estimated 

real value of school property in most of the States and Terri- 

| tories of the Union, as per the report of the Commissioner of 
i 


^ 


Education. 


| 


School Population 
Average Salary of a 


STATES AND Teachers per Month. 


in Days. 
No. 


TERRITORIES. 


Average Dura- 
tion of School 
Annual Expen- 
ditu1es. 
Estimated Real 
Value of School 

Property. 
Between 
what ages. 

Total 
between 
said Ages, 


— 


Males. | Females. — 
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New Hampshire, , 38 | 2,351,405, 4-21 18,418- 
ew XorkK,- - i i . e 
North Carolina, © „| 60 "406,447 30 00 30 oo! 225,000 | 6-21 408,299 
Ohio, .' - 100 | "411,068 | 21,145,127,6-21) 1,021,248 
Oregon, - - 241, 50 00 ' 39 00 450,560: 4- 50,649 
Pennsylvania, 14894} 8,583,379 37 38 39 Snl 25,460,762,6-21] * 1,200,000 
Rhode Island, - 181 195,062 80 69 45 91; 2,644,541 5-15 53,316 
South Carotina, 60 226,021 28 32 26 87. ¡6-6 228,128 
Tennessee, - - 10 699,513 28 58 28 53: 1,090,814; 6-18 442,46 
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Virginia,  - sg | 1,050346 33 10 x S | — 069,817 521 187780 
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Wyoming, - 16,400 (11156) 7-21 
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Average, - 126.8 Í 1,796,410 | 4,986,485! 
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From the foregoing report, we find that the State of South 
Carolina, and Territory of Utah have adopted the years 
' which include the least number for the school population, 
(with but one exception) hence the school population of Utah 
does not show so large as their numbers would indicate, were. 
the school years changed, giving more years in number. 

In conclusion, permit me to suggest the propriety of the 
publication of this report in pamphlet form, accompanied by 
such a school law as may be passed or amended at the present 
session, that the County Superintendents, Trustees and Teach- 
ers may be supplied therewith, and that there may be sufti- 
cient to supply the demands of other States, Territories and 
educational institutions, the Superintendents of which have 
extended the same courtesy to me. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

. JOHN TAYLOR, 
Territorial Superintendent of District Schools. 


Territory of Utah, | " 
. County of Salt Lake. ' 


I, John Taylor, Territorial Superintendent of District 
Schools, do solemnly swear that the amount of revenue aris- 
ing from the tax of three mills on the dollar, as per “An Act 
to provide revenue for the Territory of Utah and the several 
counties thereof,” approved February 28, 1878, for the bene- 
fit of District Schools, and, as reported by the Territorial Au- 
ditor, has been apportioned and. expended among the different 
Counties and School Districts, as shown in the foregoing 
tables, and as will fully appear by reference to the vouchers 
on file in the office of Nephi W. Clayton, Esq., Territorial 
Auditor of Public Accounts. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 29th day of Janu- 
ary, eighteen hundred and eighty. | 

[Seal] JAMES JACK, 
| . Notary Public. 


b 


PROF. T. B. LEWIS’ REPORT. 


I find that in the State of Oregon and other States, it is 
made a duty of the County Superintendents to report to the 
Territorial Superintendent the true condition of their counties, 
and to offer such suggestions as the circumstances may re- 
quire, which reports are published in the State Superinten- 
dent’s report, and in many instances are found to be very use- 
ful. With this view I requested Professor Lewis, Superinten- 
dent of SaH Lake County, to furnish a short report, which is 
herewith submitted, and I would respectfully suggest that 
hereafter a brief report from the several County Superinten- 
dents would be very acceptable. 


Professor T. B. Lewis? Report. 


SALT LAKE CITY, | 

| December 2, 1879. 

Hon. John Taylor, 
; Territorial Superintendent District Schools: 


Dear Sir.—I very respectfully submit my annual statisti- 
cal and financial reports of the District Schools of Salt Lake 
County. 

The reports are as fair as I can make them under the 
circumstances. Ithink there should be more time between 
the time required for the Trustees to make their reports, and 
that required for County Superintendents to report, then 
County Superintendents would have an opportunity to see the 
Trustees and correct any mistake made by them in their re- 
ports. ‘At present it is impossible for the want of sufficient 
time intervening. 

In making the financial statement; I labored under many 
difficulties in gathering the material together forsuch a report, 
which would not be necessary if more time was allowed be- 
tween the reports. Our schools are doing well. The attend- 
ance, in the majority of the districts, is very large; and I 
notice that the teachers are laboring to improve themselves, as 
shown by their certificates of examination and the interest 
manifested by them in their respective schools. 

Trustees, also, are performing their part well in a great 
many districts, though some are very slothful in the perform- 
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ance of duty, but I think the people are awake on this sub- 
ject and are placing men in the positions of trustees who are 
willing to spend a little time in the interests of the schools. 
Still, I think trustees should be remunerated where they spend 
much time in collecting taxes and expending the same, there- 
by taking their attention and time from their personal affairs. 
In fact many trustees who are poor men, refuse to perform 
these duties without remuneration. The 13thand 18th districts 
"have consolidated. for the purpose of grading the schools. At 
resent it is but an experiment, but, so far, is proving quite 
satisfactory. Steps are being taken to unite two or more dis- 
tricts in other parts of Salt Lake City. . 

Some of the districts are quite small, in some instances 
hardly large enough to sustam any kind of a school, other 
than one taught by a very cheap teacher, which means a very 
poor school—such a one is the 46th district. ie. 

It would be much better for such districts to unite with 
others, provided the distance to the sehool-house is not too 

reat. i 
jf Our Educational Association, organized last winter, is 
doing some good in making teachers and trustees more famil- 
iar with their respective duties. In regard to any change in 
our school system, I think it far better to try to make our 
present system more effective, instead of trying to effect any 
radical departure from it. Oursystem is good, and with 
proper management, we can accomplish the good we desire, 
and we might possibly overdo the thing if we attempted to 
make a change. | 

- Good teachers make good schools, whether the system is 
poor or good, and poor teachers will not make a good school 
under the best system on the earth. 

I think that industrial elements should be introduced into 
oür schools as soon as practicable, so that the demands of the 
people may be met and our youth may see that there are other 
fields of usefulness aside from the professions. True educa- 
tional systems make better men, better citizens, better far- 
mers, mechanics, etc., and do not attempt to convert the 
whole mass into lawyers or doctors, etc. 

Respectfully, 
: TT. B. Lewis, 
County Superintendent. 


ADDENDUM. 


The County Treasurer reports $746 75 of estray fund on 
hand, but refuses to pay it out on my orders until the Legis- 
1 D i 
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lature gives him the authority to do so, claiming at present 
| that he has not the authority, although I have issued some 
orders for the same, which remain in the hands of trustees, 

valueless as the matter now stands. | 
Respectfully, 

- T. B. LEWIS, 

County Superintendent District Schools. 


*» 


There is one remark to which I wish to draw attention, 
viz: That industrial elements should be introduced into our 
schools, as soon as practicable, and I would here remark that 
it is the intention of the Brigham Young College at Logan, 
Cache County, to introduce various branches of mechanical 
industries as soon as convenient, and that an excellent water 
power will be used for the complete development of various 
mechanical industries; grounds will also be laid out on that 
extensive domain for the practical operation of agriculture, 
sericulture, botany, horticulture, arboriculture, etc. 

As a preliminary step in Salt Lake City, measures are 
being introduced by Professor Park, to introduce into the 
University, technology; and for this purpose the Social Hall 
has been put in requisition and the services of William J. - 
Silver, Esq., engineer and machinist, have been secured to 
commence a class for the study of mechanical engineering. 
Mr. Silver furnishes the following report: 


SALT LAKE Crry, January 26, 1880. 


Hon. John Taylor, i 
Territorial Superintendent District Schools: 


. Dear Sir.-- We commenced last December, under the aus- 
pices of the Deseret University, a class in technology, for the 
study of mechanical engineering. 

The course of instruction so far, has consisted of exer- 
cises on the blackboard in geometrical problems; the calcula- 
tions necessary in designing machinery and machine drawing, 
copying and from the solid. 

* We have about 20 names enrolled and an average attend- 
ance of 17. The young men show a remarkable aptitude for 
taking hold of the subjects before them, and have made better 
progress in the time than I at first anticipated. 

The term this season consists of ten weeks, and the clase 

` js held on Monday and Thursday evenings, at 7:30. "The charges 
* 7 for the term being five dollars to each pupil. 
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Itis the intention to open classes at a future time for in- 
struction in architecture, surveying, chemistry, and other cog- 
nate subjects, as the demand may justify, and competent in- 
structors provided, l 

' Yours, etc., 
WM. J. SILVER. 


HOLINESS TO THE LORD.” 


CIRCULAR OF THE BRIGHAM YOUNG 
ACADEMY, PROVO, 


For the Academic Year 1879-80. - 


A.—TERMS. 


L Term from August 25th until October 31st. 

II. Term from November 3rd, until January 23d, 1880. 
(Christmas vacation from December 20th to January 3d.) 

IIL Term from January 26th until April 9d. Vacation 
during Conference week.) 

IV. Term from April 12th until June 18th. 


| B. DEPARTMENTS. | 
1. PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. (90 MINUTE RECITATIONS. ) 


Section B: Chart class and First Reader.—National First 
Reader; Slate. 

Section A: Second Reader grade.— National Second Read- 
er; Tracing Book; Monteith’s Geography No. 2; Slate. 


2. INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. (30 MINUTE RECITATIONS. © 


Section B: Third Reader grade.—National Third Reader; 
Swinton’s Word Book; Felter’s Primary Arithmetic; Spence- 
rian Copy Books No. 1; Monteith’s Geography No. 3; Slate, 

Section A: Fourth Reader grade.—National Fourth Reader; 
Swinton's Word Book; Swinton's Language Lessons; Felter’s 
Intermediate Arithmetic; Monteith’s Comprehensive Geogra-. 
phy; Spencerian Copy Books Nos. 3 to 5. 


\ 
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9: ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. (RECITATIONS OF 45 MINUTES.) 


section B: Fifth Reader grade.—National Fifth Reader; 
Swinton’s progressive Grammar; Swinton’s Composition; Ray’s 
Test Examples; Monteith's Physical Geography; Spencerian 
Copy Books Nos. 6 to 12. | 

Optional Studies: First and Second Term, U. S. History, 
and Mineralogy and Zoology alternating; Third and Fourth 
Term, General History, and Zoology with Botany alternating. 
Introductory Latin and German during all four terms. 

Section A: Scientific Course: First and Second Term, 
Philosophy, alternating with Chemistry and Geology; Third 
Le E Term, Physiology and Chemistry; Steele’s Text 
Books. | 

b. Language Course.—Latin B: Harkness Reader; Latin 
A; Hanson’s Prose Book; German: Worman’s Complete Ger- 
man Grammar; English: Quackenbos’ Rhetoric. 

c. Mathematical Course.—First and Fourth Term: Sur- 
veying; First and Third Term: Bookkeeping and Commercial 
Arithmetic. Algebra, Geometry and Advanced Arithmetic 
during all four tegms. Crittenden: Ray’s Algebra, II Part; 
Davies’ Legendre. | 

d. Miscellaneous Course. First and Second Term; Mathe- 
matical with Physical Geography alternating; Third Term: 
Astronomy; Fourth Term: Promiscuous Exercises in Geog- 
raphy; First and Second Term: Modern History alternating with 
synchronistieal studies; Third and Fourth Term: History of 
Civilization alternating with Current Politics. Cornell’s Phys- 
ical Geography; Anderson’s General History; Daily Papers. 


4, NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


a. Preparatory Course. Student’s desirious of entering 
this course must be qualified to attend the classes of the Fifth 
Reader grade, and may advance after a satisfactory examina- 
tion of any term into the Advanced Course. aoe 

b. Advanced Course.—Stndents desirous of entering this 
course must pass a satisfactory examination in regard to their 
qualification. They may graduate and apply for a diploma as 
competent teachers at the end of the Fourth Term. — 

€. Finishing Course.—Practical Teachers, if sufficiently 
qualified, may enter this course at any time, and may graduate 
by special examination at the end ofany term. Wickersham’s 
Methods of Instruction. 


5, LADIES? WORK DEPARTMENT. 
Sections A and B, each meeting twice a week; each student 
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to supply her own work-material as directed or approved by 
the lady teacher; exercises connected with instructions on 
domestic duties. | 


C. SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES. 


1. Drawing lessons three times per week. 

2. Class singing twice a week in the Intermediate and the 
Primary Departments. 

3. Instructions of Hygiene once a week in each of the 
three departments. 


4, Phonography, Class B for beginners; Class A for re- 
porting. . 
D. CHARGES. 
(INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE.) 
Primary Department, Section B,  - $3.00 per term. 
“ à Section A, - - 3.50  “ 
Intermediate Department, Section B,  - 450  * 
“e “ Section A, - 5.50 “ 
‘Academical Department, Section B,  - 7.00 € 
— “ Section A, - 8.00 
Normal Department,,  - - 10.00 - 


Ladies” Work Department and Supplementary Studies, no 
extra charge. Stationery gratis. l 


E. SPECIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
1. THEOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION. 


2. Opening and closing exercises every day in the Acad- 
emy Hall. . 

o s Divine service at the same place every Wednesday at 
:45 p. m. 

& Priesthood meeting every Tuesday at 3:30 P. M. 

d. Daily religious instructions in three grades: Bible, 
Book of Mormon, Catechism, promiseuous questions and 
answers. | 

e. Weekly repetitions with small classes by students 
appointed for that purpose. | 

f. Records and minutes of all religious instructions and 
exercises always open to the perusal of the students. 


2. DOMESTIC ORGANIZATION. 


a. All students of the Academy are subject to our do- 
mestic regulations in and out of school. | 
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b. The students will be visited in their residences a 
stated intervals by representatives of the Principal. 

c No student shall choose a boarding place or lodging, 
unless such be approved by the Board or the Faculty. 

d. Where two or more students reside in one house, one 
of them will be appointed to act as Senior. 

e. Reports have to be made by the Seniors at regular 
meetings of the organization. | 

f. Boarding ean be obtained at the rate of $3.00 and 
$4.00 per week. . 


9. MONITORIAL ORGANIZATION. 


a. Every department and organization is presided over 
by a Monitor whose duties are defined by special regulations. 

b. Every class has a Senior who attends to the technical 
business of his class. | 

G. The offices of Secretary of the Faculty, Librarian, 
Monitor of the Cabinet, and Bookkeeper of the Academy are 
included in this organization. 


4. POLYSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Membership optional: in session during the Second and 
the Third Term; divided into Section A for Literature, Section 


.B.for Science, Section C for Music and Fine Arts, and Section 


D for Civil Government. Object: General Information, recre- 
ation, practice in public speaking, acquaintance with parlia- 
mentary usages; conducted by students under general super- 
vision of the Faculty, 


F. AUTHORITIES OF THE ACADEMY, 


a. The Faeulty: Karl G. Maeser, Principal; Milton H. 
Hardy, Intermediate Department; J. E. Booth, Mathematical 
Course; J. M. Tanner, Section B. Academical Department: 
Mrs. Zina Y. Williams, Primary and Ladies? Work Depart- 
ment; and several Normal Students of the Advanced Course 
conducting classes or holding responsible monitorial positions. 

The Board of Trustees: A. O. Smoot, President; My- 
ron Tanner, Harvey H. Cluff, William Bringhurst, Leonard 
o En Wilson H. Dusenberry, and William Mrs. M. 

. Coray. 

€. The Executive Committee: Myron Tanner, Wilson H. 
Dusenberry, and William Bringhurst. i 

Treasurer, Albert Jones. 

By order of the Board, 
Witson H. DUSENBERRY, Secretary. 

Provo, July 26th, 1879. 
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SALT LAKE CITY, 
January 29, 1880, 


Hon. John Taylor, | | | EE 
Territorial Superintendent of District Schools: 


Dear Sir.—The report last presented of the Young Men's 
Mutual Improvement Associations, April, 1879, represented 
an approximate membership of 9,000. The Young Ladies” 
Association, from the quarterly reports that we occasionally 
hear read, indicate that the membership of their Associations 
equals that of the Young Men’s; hence I am of the opinion 
that the roll books of the combined associations would present 
nearly, if not quite 18,000 names. | 

There are about 230 Y. M. M. I. Associations in the Ter- 
ritory, and probably 200 Y. L. Associations. 

Very respectfully, 
Junius F. WELLS. 
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BIENNIAL REPORT 


CHANCELLOR OF THR UNIVERSITY OF DESERET, 


FOR THE 


SCHOOL YEARS 1878 AND 1879. 


To the Honorable the Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory of Utah: 
. Gentlemen:—In compliance with the: recognized duty of 


my office, as Chancellor, I herewith submit to your Honorable 
Body the following report of the condition and management 


‘of the University of Deseret, for the biennial period since your 


last session. i 


GEO. Q. CANNON, 
Chancellor of the University of Deseret. 


REPORT, 


That the University still continues in a prosperous condi- ' 
tion, and that its influence in promoting a higher standard of 
educational excellence is being widely felt throughout the 
Territory, should be a source of pride and gratification to every 
citizen of Utah. 

The last two years have been a period of unusual financial 
depression in all the avenues of business—a condition of 
seciety that compels economy and the curtailing of expenses 


^ 
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io the actual necessaries of life—yet, in the face of affairs so 
unfavorable to the prosperity of a high school, the University 
has more than kept. pace with its former patronage. This is 
ihe more remarkable in view of the. fact that, depending as it 
does for much of its patronage on the country districts, there 
has been. established in several parts of the Territory a number 
of other schools of a high grade, which have had the effect to 
attract many who would otherwise, in all probability, have 
attended the University. 

In considering the rapid progress of the Territory in popu- 
lation, and in commercial and industrial pursuits, I feel very 
strongly impressed with the necessity of doing more than ever 


before has been done for the encouragement and patronage of : 


our educational institutions. 


The very genius of American institutions and the secret of 


American prosperity lie, in a great measure, in the intelligence 
of the people. And while I cannot say too much in favor of 
any effectual scheme for popular education, I can neither 
ignore the necessity of providing the means for a higher de- 
velopment and «training of those whose natural endowment 
and competence justify them in seeking privileges beyond any 
that may be furnished by the common school. 

Such talent is constantly rising to the surface in all parts 
of our Territory, and it becomes a question of no insignificant 
importance, as to what shall be done in providing for those 
pov such talent, the facilities for moreadvanced instruc- 
ion. 

To say, because their numbers are comparatively few, that 
any greater privileges than those offered by the common 
school becomes a matter of individual enterprise and means to 
supply, is to say, that the Territory has no need ofany higher 
. order of talent or ability than lies within the capability of the 

common school to encourage. 

Itis no doubt true that intelligence and knowledge are 
royal twin powers that very much influence the world, and lead 
in its industrial and commercial enterprises. Ina Territory, 
therefore, like ours, rapidly growing in a population that are 
pioneering the wilderness in every direction, abounding in 
resources that only wait the application of intelligent skill 
and economic industry to develop, and possessing ad- 
vantages in natural facilities and geographical position that 
give it precedence as a great manufacturing and commercial 
centre, it would certainly be unwise to neglect the cultivation 
of ‘that intelligence in our children on which must depend, in 
a great measure, this prospective wealth and prosperity. 


In view of these circumstances, I am pleased to know 
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that the Uniyersity has the sympathy and fostering care of 

your Honorable Body. We cannot, indeed, afford to keep our 
children in ignorance, nor to allow them to go elsewhere for 

that education, which in most cases they will have, at home if 
possible, if not, abroad; nor can we afford to trust their edu- 

cation wholly to the precarious chances of personal and specu- 

lative enterprise. 

. The appropriation made to the University by your Honor- 
ably. Body, at its last session, has been expended with the 
utmost economy, and for purposes, it is believed, wholly 
within the design for which it was made, as may be seen in the 
accompanying report of the Secretary. - 

While the necessity of higher education to the prosperity 
of the community may be evident, it is equally apparent that 


. Schools cannot be conducted without money; and since, as it 


is well known, the patronage of the higher grade institutions 
seldom or never justify, by their direct earnings, the outlay of 
means requisite to render them efficient and respectable, it 
becomes necessary, on the part of those in charge of such 
institutions, to look to the guardians of public interests and 
to society corporations for such support as may be needed. 
The Chancellor and Regents, to whom you have entrusted the 
conduct of the University, and whom you hold responsible for 
a proper discharge of that duty, have the best interests of the 
Institution in view,and have desired to make such an expend- 
iture of the funds placed at their disposal as would best secure 
the welfare of the school, and thus the greatest good to the 
Territory. 

On entering upon the duties of their office, two years ago, 
they found the Institution carrying a heavy debt liabihty, 
which it has not been within their power fully to meet. For 
the details of this liability, I beg to refer you to the report of 
my predecessor, made during your last session, and to the 
accompanying exhibit of the Secretary. 

Your appropriation to the University, two years ago, hav- 
ing been made for specific purposes, the officers have been left 
with no possible means of entirely removing this incumbent 
indebtedness. 

They have ‚promptly met the current expenses of the 
school, and all claims for which théy were directly responsible; 
and, besides, have discharged, through tuition fees from stud- 
ents, as much as possible of such portions of the back 
indebtedness as more particularly involved the honor and 
credit of the Institution. However, there still remain of this 
liability, claims that are so justly due, and have been so long 
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and patiently held, that I hope they will be immediately can- 
celled by your liberal appropriation. | 

My predecessor in office, the Hon. Daniel H. Wells, has 
this paragraph in his last biennial report; | 

“< While the propriety of purchasing grounds and erecting 
a building for the exclusive use of the University may be con-. 
sidered premature by reason of the financial condition of the 
Territory, yet is it not a matter worthy the consideration of 
your Honorable Body, whether it would not be more economi- 
cal finally to do so than to suffer the constant claim of rent??? 

I would urge this same question upon your attention as 
one of importance, and which comes now with greater force by 
reason of the better financial condition of the Territory. : 
Though everything has been done, perhaps, that could be done, 
under the circumstances, to afford respectable and convenient: 
quarters for the educational department, yet the school is 
worthy of better accommodations than have yet been provided, 
and ought to be removed from the annoyance and jostle of 
trade,and freed from the condition of rental subjection. Indeed 
it should be a matter of pride to the Territory to have its only 
University furnished with suitable and ample grounds and con- 
venient buildings of its own, such as every citizen might look 
upon with a feeling of home pride. ' 

Another argument in this connection will merit your con 
sideration. - States as well as individuals have a character 
to make, ‘as on their reputation, in a great measure, will 
depend their favor and influence abroad, which is an 
element in prosperity, not to be overlooked. ‘There is 
not an influential State in the Union that does not pride 
itself in its school buildings, and boast even of a magnifi- 
cent university. So general is the recognition of this school 
interest as a potent factor in the character of a State, that the 
enemies of Utah have seized it to use even falsely in their 
malignant efforts against the people of this Territory. A fine 
university building would be too conspicuous an object to be 
overlooked, and would stand as a visible exponent of the edu- 
cational spirit of the people. | 

I hope that, whatever may be done by your Honorable 
Body, during its present session to aid the University, some- 
thing will be effected to settle any question there may be of 
1ts permanent establishment. If this assurance can be made 
to the people, that the institution is fixed upon a firm basis, 
and its perpetuity identified with the honor of the State, much 
can be done by its officers in securing donations, and. bequests, 
and by the sale of scholarships that will go far towards its per- 
manent endowment, and in inereasing its efficiency as an insti- 
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tution of learning. Indeed, based on such a guaranty, the 
officers already have pledges of liberal aid to the Institution 
from prominent and wealthy citizens. ^ 

With the development and growth of the Territory, new 
fields for educational pioneering are being successively opened. 
. Schools for elementary instruction in civil, mechanical, and 
mining engineering, architecture and building, domestic 
economy, and, it may be, law and medicine, will soon demand. 
recognition and patronage, and, in truth, are already needed. 
We have roads and bridges to build, canals to construct, 
and lands to survey, machinery and implements of various 
kinds to provide, mines to explore and develop, and buildings 
to erect and adorn, all of which is work that requires a know- 
ledge and skill that, if not provided for at home, must be sent 
for abroad. 

{t is no doubt the province of the University to look after 
the wants of the community in this direction, and to, encourage 
the efforts of those who desire such special training, and, so far 
as possible, to provide the necessary instruction. . 

An attempt has already been made by the University to 
open a Class in one branch of technology, that of mechanical 
engineering, which has been encouragingly patronized by our 
young mechanics. If this effort should prove an ultimate suc- 
cess, other schools in the industrial arts may soon follow. 

While we are thus constantly looking after the intellectual 
and technical education of our boys, should not something also : 
be done for the industrial training of our girls? It is a fact to 
be regretted that far too many of our girls, and even mothers, 
have no knowledge whatever of true domestic economy. It is 
admitted that many of them have acquired a routine of home 
work, by imitating what they have seen done by others, but in 
. many cases such teachers, or models, if so called, are equally 
devoid of any guiding principle in their labor, so that to follow 
them is only to perpetuate error. If circumstances and the 
condition of material were always precisely the same, this 
method of learning, and this extent of knowledge might possi- 
bly answer the ends in view. But such is not the case. Know- 
.ledge and judgment are as much needed in the disposition of 
household affairs as in other vocations, since they are subject 
to the same laws of variation. Iam aware that this subject is 
seldom thought of sufficient importance to justify any special 
preparation. But when we remember that much the ‘greater 
part of the hard earnings of the household provider are ex- 
pended in furnishing his home and providing for the daily con- 
sumption of his family, it must be apparent that economy in 
the household is a subject worthy of some consideration. It 
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is enough, perhaps, to ask in this connection, how many who 
daily prepare food for the family know anything about the 
composition of animal tissues, or the physiology of nutrition, 
or the relative value of the market products they buy, as to 
their condition and quality, and as to their heat generating and 
strength producing properties ? | 

With no knowledge of the chemistry of food, nor the 
philosophy of its preparation, the cooking of the housewife is 
too often little else than a process for destroying and rendering 
unfit for the purposes of nutrition, the food designed for the 
sustenance of the body. In the matter of clothing, the work 
of ignorance is no less apparent. How few know anything 
practically of the texture and durability of fabrics, or of econ- : 
omy in their preparation and preservation!’ In like manner 
ventilation, cleanliness, the care of the sick, and everything 
in fact that pertains to home, requires knowledge and a cul- 
tivated judgment, or the special education of those who have 
their supervision. I would, therefore, urge upon your atten- 
tion the propriety of giving encouragement to the University 
for the establishment of a girl’s industrial school. n 

The aecompanying schedules of the educational depart- 
ment of the University, exhibiting the courses of study pur- 
sued and the extent to which they are patronized, give a very 
favorable showing as compared with that of previous reports. 
It will be observed that the character of the instruction is 
practical, and that it is adapted to the most popular demands. 
When we say the studies are practical, it is not meant, how- 
ever, that they are practical in a sense that may imply igno- 
rance of principle while comprehending a mere habit facility. 
They are intended to furnish the elements of knowledge and 
' to awaken and establish habits of thought upon all subjects - 
of consideration, so that whatever profession or trade may be 
selected by the student, after completing his course, he will be 
better prepared to pursue it intelligently, and to determine re- 
sults through rational inquiry and consistent application. The 
instruetion given comprises the subjects of literature, history, 
polities, mathematies, natural history, chemistry, Latin and 
Greek, and the theory and practice of teaching. 

That of literature includes a study of the English lang- 
uage, with a view to the acquisition, by the student, of correct 
habits of general and self-criticism in the use of the language, 
and of effective powers of expression, both oral and written. 
This. is effected by instruction imparted through lectures and 
the text-book, with regular practice in writing and speaking. 

In the course of general and special history, the object is 
not to memorize alone the conspicuous events of past times, , 
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but to consider them rather as landmarks in the course, or, 
perhaps, more appropriately, as results whose causes will be - 
found in the study of the habits and thoughts of the people of 
contemporaneous and previous times. Royalty and arms are 
studied more as the exponents of popular thought and feeling 
than for any practical value in themselves. The knowledge of 
history acquired in the course is utilized, as far as possible, by 
its practical adaptation to the events and circumstances of our 
own times, and thus to exhibit the philosophy of intelligent 
prophecy. | E 

The course of polities is embraced in the study of civil 
government and political economy. A knowledge of political 
government may be considered essential to every one who 
would exercise sovereign. rights, as he should, in a republican 
country. Itis, indeed, imperative where usurpation and des- 
potism are possible. In the study of civil government, the 
student is made acquainted with the various forms of political 
government, their character, peculiarities and effects, and in- 
timately with the history and detailed workings of our own. 
In the study of political economy are taught the guiding prin- 
ciples to be considered in all schemes for national and individ- 
ual wealth. 

In the course of mathematies a full exhibitis given of : 
the principles of exact reasoning. The importance of truth 
and well established facts in the consideration of every.subject 
worthy of contemplation, is thus made apparent, and habits 
of definite and concentrated thought induced. 

In the study of natural history and science, ample op- 
portunity is offered the student for a practical acquaintance 
with their subjects. The cabinet of the University contains 
much material for illustration in Zoology, Geology, and Bot- 
any; besides an extensive and valuable collection of apparatus 
and chemicals, which offer rare facilities for illustration in 
Physics and Chemistry, and for laboratory practice. 2 

The course of chemistry extends through the entire aca- 
demic year, and is devoted to the discussion of the general prin- 
ciples of the science, including inorganic and organic chemistry, 
and practical analysis. The laboratory for this purpose is well 
supplied with apparatus and re-agents, so that analysis, quali- 
tative and quantitative, as well as the assaying of ores, may 
be,and is, everyyear practically carried on by the students. 

The course in Latin and Grêek includes an amount of in- 
struction in these languages, sufficient to prepare the student 
for entering the freshman year of our best classical institu- . 
tions. . | | 
The Theory and Practice of Teaching is comprehended in : 
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the Normal Department, and is designed for those intending 
to become teachers in our district schools. The instruction : 
given in the course is of the most practical character, embrac- 
ing the every day work of the teacher. Not only are the prin- 
ciples which lie at the foundation of real successful work in 
training the young elucidated and impressed upon the com- 
prehension of the student, but the illustrations are such as to 
give them a visible and tangible effect. I feel sure that no ap- 
propriation made by your Honorable Body is more worthily 
bestowed, nor has such a wide influence for good, as that de- 
voted to the preparation of teachers for our district schools. 
The crude and aimless methods of ignorant and incompetent 
teachers, work incalculable and lasting injury to their pupils, 
and nothing, I am convinced, will eradicate the evil short of 
elevating the profession toa higher plane of responsibility 
through strict and efficient school laws, and by raising the 
standard of qualification of teachers. We cannot obtain effi- 
cient teachers without providing the means for their instruc- 
tion, unless we receive them from abroad, hence every encour- 
agement should be given to this department of the University 
to render it adequate to the purpose for which it has been 
created; and to meet the growing demand throughout the Ter- 
ritory for better qualified instructors, the State patronage, I 
am convinced, should be double what it receives at the present 
time. As our common schools are a recognized public trust, it 
seems incumbent on the Legislature to provide them with 
the means for adequate instruction, without which their very 
purpose must be defeated, and the whole scheme of their orga- 
nization prove a stupendous and expensive failure. 

The Library still shows an encouraging patronage. 
Though the school is in session but ten months each year, 
making twenty months from the last report of the Chancellor, 
there has been the number of 4,273 volumes registered to stu- 
dents of the University alone during that time, making over two 
hundred per month. The total, however, shows somewhat less 
than that of two years ago, which is accounted for in the fact 
that, for a portion of the time included in the last report, the 
library had been opened to the public, which has not been the 
case within the time covered by this report, the patronage here 
exhibited being wholly from students. In the last report of 
the Chancellor, the number of volumes in the library was 
given at 2597; now the catalogue shows the number of 2,980, 
being an increase during the last two years of 383 volumes. 
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.COURSES OF STUDY. 


OE? EEE 


* 


" I.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


„ This department has one course, the studies of which ex- 
tend through two terms, or one semester. Thecourseis com- 
pleted, therefore, twice each year, beginning with the first and 
third. terms, and ending with the second and. fourth. 


Preliménary Course. 


Reading and Elocution. 
Practical Arithmetic. 

English Grammar. 

Geography. 

Orthography and. Punctuation. 


II.—NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


Each student , on the completion of the following teach- 
ers’ course, under the regulations of the Institution, is en- 
titled to a certificate of graduation. 


Teachers? Course. 


Reading and Elocution. 

English Grammar. 

Modern Geography. 

Zoology. 

Physiology. | 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Arithmetic. 

Composition and Rhetoric. 
Orthography and Punctuation. 
United States History. : 


III.— ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


i 


This department is divided into the following optional or 
special courses, on completing any of which, under the regu- 
lations of the Institution, the student is entitled toa certificate 
of graduation. 


Course in Mathematics. 


Algebra. t 
Geometry, Plane and Spherical. 
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Trigonometry and Mensuration. 
. Surveying, with the study of Instruments, and Field 
. Work. — | 


Course in History. 


Ancient History. 
Mediæval History. 
Modern History. 
United States History. 


- Course in Physical Science. 


Natural Philosophy. 
Astronomy. 
Geology. 

' Mineralogy. 


Course in Natural History. 


Zoology. 
Physiology. 

Botany. 

Mineralogy. 

| Course in Political Science. 


* 


Civil Government. 
Politieal Economy. 
United States History. 


Course in Chemistry. 


[norganic Chemistry. 
Organic Chemistry. 
Qualitative Analysis.“ 
Quantitative Analysis. 
Mineralogy. 


Course in English Language and Literature. 


Reading and Elocution. 
Orthography and Punctuation. 
English Grammar. 
Composition and Rhetor:c. 
English Literature. 


Course in Latin and Greek. 


Introductory Latin. 


Cæsar. 
E 
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Cicero. 
Sallust. 
Virgil. 
Introductory Greek. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


FINANCIAL REPORT, 


Showing Receipts and Disbursements for the two (2) Years 
commencing Jan. 20, 1878; ending Dec. 31, 1879. 


RECEIPTS. 
Tuition fees, T . . $ 5986 80 
Book accounts, . E 768 64 
Territorial appr ropriations, | . 9200 00 


On acc?t of Normal Dep't of 1875, 96 00 
Territorial Scrip released, held as collat- 

eral security against a note of 

$350 00, which was part of the lia- 

bility of last report, 700 00 
Estimated resource: For tuition fees 

during the ensuing two (2) terms— 

the end of the school 1 year, June 1, 

1880, . . 1400 00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Salary of Faculty, as follows: 


Dr. J. R. Park, . , . $ 4800 00 

Prof. J. B. Toronto, . . 3000 00 

Prof. J. T. Kingsbury, A > 900 00 
General expenses, as per list, . 4616 53 
On account of reported liability: 

On acc?t of note indebtedness, . 350 00 

Trustee-in-Trust, . . t. 377 38 

Secretary, . P . 150 00 . 


F. M. Bishop, . TED 19 65. 


Dr. J. R. Park, . a 113 80 


$18151 44 
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Estimated account, showing as near as 
possible what it will take to carry 
on the school to the end of the 
present school year, June 1, 1880: 


Salary of Dr. J. R. Park, 
ES Prof. J. B. Toronto, 
EE Prof.J.T. SER ; 
s< Secretary, 

Services of Janitor, 

Rent of Union Academy, 

- '“ — Janitor?s house, 

Incidental expenses, 


Balance favor of University, 


. $ 1200 00 
750 00 
500 00 
120 00 
250 00 
300 00 

45 00 
35000 © ^ ^ 
$17735 36 


GENERAL EXPENSES. 


For the two (2) years commencing Jan. 20, 1878; ending 


December 31, 1879. 


Rent, on account, Union Academy and . 
Janitor’s house, 

Secretary, A 

Deseret News, for circulars, registry 
cards, letter-heads, lab els, advertis- 
ing, tuition cards,receipt books,etc., 

Salt Lake Herald, for advertising, 

Kindling wood and sawing, 

City Taxes, 1877 and 1878, . 

Territorial Taxes, 1878 and 1879, 

Interest paid Zion's Savings Bank on 
redeemed notes, . 

ae & Co., printing circulars for 

878 

Plastering, Calcimining, Whitewashing, 
etc., 1878 and 1879, à 

Extra clerical hire rendered late Chan- 
cellor in getting out Biennial Re- 

Ort, A 
Postage stamps and stationery, 


Loss on the sale of $5169 30 of Terri- | 


torial Scrip, 
Loss on two notes given by ‘student 
for tuition of himself and sister, 
Coal and hauling, . - - 


965 00 
530 00 


86 85 
33 00 
19 50 
26 25 
60 00 
75 87 
50 00 
96 50 
10 00 
1300 , 
646 76 


98 50 
99 81 
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Text books for Normal Students, . $ 985 30 


Chemicals and freight, i — 109 05. 
Freight on publie documents, ; . . 15 35 
‘Transmitting payment, fr eight ‘on 

chemicals, 25 
Dinwoodey for 33 chairs , etC., . A 57 40 
Collecting accounts, . ^ 11 80 
Analytical balances , with two sets of | 

weights, | 119 00 
Petty expenses for school purposes, i 102 84 
Janitor's services, i . 1000 00 


Seal, «University of Deseret, de oS 12 00 
Amount general expenses, ; 


LIABILITIES OF THE INSTITUTION. 


Balance of account due Dr. J. R. Park, 

for services rendered previous to 

Jan. 20, 1878—the date of the last 

Chancellor’s report, $ 1504 85 
Balance of account due Prof. J. B. To- 

ronto, for services rendered to same | 

time, 2135 50 
Balance of account ‘claimed by Prof 

O. Pratt, sen., as. per bill dated 

October 93, 18 78, : 1086 71 
3Balance of account claimed by Zion's 

Savings Bank, as per their state- 

ment, Nov. 4, 1878, ; 706 08 
Amount of liability A A 


$ 4616 53 


$ 3383 14 


REPORT OF THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


Attending the University of Deseret during the Second Semester of the Academic Year 1877-8, during the Year 1878-9, 
and the First Semester of the Year' 1879-80, together with the number in each Branch of Study. 


YEAR 1877-8. SECOND SEMESTER. 


BRANCHES OF STUDY AND NUMBER IN.EACH BRANCH. 


E "d 19 bs RE < g 
mal os . F R 5 S E Se | g 
o . 8 Y ^ 
T 83 á | 815 | 6 leS als laly] 8158 | Bi. 
Y o ES o| o Qu a ide! a le wen | Q áð e o j o i o Š 
ATTENDANCE DURING | è | = 3 |bE| | B E S ia8| 8 ia ISKIS d tH 38313 19 
"d 2 L a g b #2 as 3 8 |89o9| c o #3 þí td E Ka 
EACH TERM, z B jooj & 2 IS oFia | Sigt -~ 3 o |© 
E Á S 4 5 © Me 12g] & calls] 3 o 2 E: "o 
HS 3 SÅ ES aes mip | A 
E 6 B | & | 8 E 
o : AEG â m 
Third 1 enn. cl Un a a al 124 53 69 97 59 22 4 9 13 30 6 3 22 
Fourth Ter 81 26 65 31 18 4 16 5 3 43 42 16 24 
Total for the Semester, 
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YEAR 1878-9. 
BRANCHES OF STUDY AND NUMBER IN EACH BRANCH, 
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Total for the Semester, 


ATTENDANCE DURING EACH TERM. 
First Term, . 
Second Term, 


AN ACT 


For THE ESTABLISHMENT AND SUPPORT OF 


DISTRICT SCHOOLS, 


AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SEC. 1. Be êl enacted by the Governor and Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Utah: That the County 
Courts shall divide their respective counties into School Dis- 
tricts, where not already so divided, number the same, pres- 
cribe limits, change the boundaries thereof, and may con- 
solidate two or more school districts into one, should the 
public good so require; Provided, That where school districts 
have built school houses by a tax on the whole district, said 
district shall not be divided until equitable provision has 
been mace for schoolhouses in the new districts to be organ- 
ized. Settlers on or near county lines of two or more 
counties, may be formed into school districts by the mutual 
agreement of the County Courts of such counties. Every 
school district may, in the name of its trustees, purchase, 
hold, sell and convey property for the usé and benefit of 
such districts; Provided, that no school property shall be 
sold except by authority of a two-thirds majority vote of 
the resident tax payers of the district, present at a regular 
or special school meeting called for that purpose. . 

. SEC. 2. Ata school meeting to be held in each school 
district on the first Monday in June, in the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty, there shall be elected by the registered 
voters of the district, three school trustees for each. school 
district, one for the term of one year; one for the term of 
two years, and one for the term of three years. And annu- 
ally thereafter, at the sehool meeting provided for in section 
3 Of this Act, there shall be one school trustee elected 
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by said registered voters in each school district, whose term 
of office shall be for three years, and until his successor is 
elected and qualified. Said trustee shall qualify by taking 
and subscribing an oath of office, and give bonds to the 
county in which they reside, in such sums and with such 
sureties as the Probate Judge of the county, or a Justice of 
the Peace for the precinct may approve, conditioned for the 
faithful performance of the duties of their offices. Said oath 
E office and bonds shall be filed with the Clerk of the County 
ourt. 

SEC. 3. The trustees shall provide suitable school- 

. houses and keep the same in; repair, employ teachers, and 
furnish fuel, maps, charts, and other suitable articles for 

. school purposes, and may at their option collect tuition 
fees. They shall prescribe the manner in which schools 
shall be conducted, and the branches to be taught and rates. 
of tuition therefor, and establish outhouses, playgrounds, 
and other appurtenances. The trustees shall keep a record 
of their official actions, and of proceedings in district school : 
meetings, signed by the chairman and secretary; keep a cor- 
rect account of all moneys received by them and how ex- 
pended, such accounts to be reported each year to the voters 
of the district at an annual school meeting to be held on the 
first Monday in June, at which meeting the amount of com- 
pensation to be allowed to said trustees, or either of them, 
may bedecided by & majority vote. "Trustees may unite 
and jointly control two or more contiguous districts in the 
same county, or in adjoining counties, and establish union 
schools, to be supported out of the funds belonging to their 
respective districts. They may makearrangements with the 
trustees of adjoining districts for the attendance of such 
children in the schools of either district as may be best 
accommodated therein, and to transfer the school moneys 
due by apportionment to such children, to the district in 
which they may attend school. 

SEC. 4. Whenever it shall benecessary to raise funds to 
purchase, build, repair or furnish schoolhouses or for other 
school purposes, an estimate of the approximate cost thereof 
shall be made by the trustees, and the rate per cent. may be 

„fixed at any sum not exceeding two per cent. per annum, as 
shall be decided by a two-thirds majority vote of the pro- ` 
periy tax payers resident in the district, present at a meeting 
called for that purpose, to be assessed and collected as a 
special tax upon the taxable property in the district; Pro- 
vided, The property of non-residents shall not be liable to 
iax for the payment of teachers. In case of a challenge 
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of thé right of any person to vote on said tax, the oath of 
such person as to qualification, his tax receipt for the past 
year, or a copy of the tax list showing that said person owns 
taxable property in the district, shall be received as evi- 
dence of such right to vote. 

SEC. 5. Forthe calling of a meeting for voting on 
ihe rate per cent. of tax to'be assessed, and for the elec- 
ion of irustees, notice shall be given at least ten days 
before the time appointed fortaking such vote, by adver- 
tising at least three times in some newspaper published 
in the county, having general circulation thereinj or by 
posting up notices in three public places in the district; said 
advertisement or notice shall state distinctly the time, place 
and object of said meeting; said notice shall be given by at 
least five permanent residents of the district; but if the dis- 
trict be organized, then said notice shall be given by the 
trustees. At all such meetings the voting shall be by ballot. 

SEG. 6. „The trustees shall have power to appoint a 
clerk,an assessor and collector, and atreasurer, and pres- 
cribe their qualifications. They shall also appoint an 
auditor each year, whose duties shall be to examine the 
financial accounts of the trustees for the current year, and 
report thereon at the annual school meeting. 

SEC. 7. The assessor shall, within such time as the 
trustees may direct, make an assessment at a fair cash valu- 
ation, of all the taxable property in his district, and report 
the same to the trustees. The trustees shall give notice of 
the time and place when they will meet to hear and deter- 
mine complaints, if any, in regard to the assessed valuation 
of any property, and may equalize and correct the same; 
and they shall have power to remit or abate the taxes of any 
indigent person to an amount not exceeding five dollars 
on any such assessment. They shall fix the time within 
which the tax shall be paid, which in no case shall be less 
than thirty days, and approve the assessment roll and hand 
it to the collector to collect the tax. 

SEC. 8. The collector shall forthwith notify the taxpay- 
ers of the district, of the amount of their tax and when the 
same is payable, and shall proceed to collect the same within 
the time y nn by the trustees, and pay the money col- 
lected to the district treasurer, if there be one, otherwise to 
the trustees, and all taxes remaining unpaid for ninety days 
after they become due, shall become delinquent, and a list 
thereof shall be handed to the county collector of the county 
in which such district is located, which collector shall pro- 
ceed and collect the said tax in the manner as provided for' 
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the collecting of territorial, county and school taxes, in 
* An Act to provide revenue for the Territory of Utah and 
the several counties thereof,” approved February 22, 1878. 
The delinquent taxes thus collected shall be ‘paid into the 
county treasury: and placed to the credit of such school dis- 
trict, and be drawn therefrom upon the order of the trustees 
of such district. | 

SEC. 9. The school year shall commence on the first 
of July, and be divided into four terms. The trustees shall 
visit, officially, each school in their respective districts, at 
least once during each term; and, on or before the second 
Monday in June, in each year, take a census of the children 
between the ages of six and eighteen years residing in their 
districts; and within ten days thereafter, shall make a report 
to the County Superintendent hereinafter provided for, 
stating the condition of the school or schools under their 
supervision, and particularly the items contained in the fol- 
lowing form, tegether with such other statistics or inform- 
ation as the Territorial Superintendent may require. | 
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Trustees failing to so report shall be liable to prosecution: 


on their bonds, for neglect of duty; said suit to be prose- 
cuted by the County Superintendent; and any amount so 
recovered shall revert to the benefit of the district schools 
in said district. | | | 
SEO. 10. All schools organized under the direction of 
the Trustees, in the respective school districts of this Terri- 
tory, shall be known, in law, by the name and title of Dis- 
trict Schools, and shall be entitled to a just and equitable 
apportionment of any publie school fund arising from the 
general government, or by legislative enactment of the 
Territory: | 
' BEC. 11. The County Court of each county shall ap- 
point, in their respective counties, where not already done, 
à board of examination, to consist of the County Superin- 


tendent and two other competent persons, who shall judge | 


of the qualifieations of school teachers applying for schools; 
and all applicants of a good moral character, considered 
competent, shall receive a suitable certificate, signed by the 
board, without which no person shall be eligible to employ- 
mentas teacher, by the Trustees, and such districts employ- 
ing other than eligible teachers, shall forfeit their apportion- 
ment of any publie school fund. A normal certiticate of 
graduation from the University of Deseret shall entitle the 
holder to eligibility as a teacher in any of the district schools 
of the Territory; Provided, That such certificate shall be 
endorsed by the board as to the moral character of the 
holder. 
SEC. 12. Teachers of schools shall furnish their re- 
spective Trustees with a report of their schools, at the close 
of each term, in the following form, together with such other 
information as the Territorial Superintendent may require: 
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SEC. 13. A majority of the Trustees shall have power. 


. to transact business, and in case of a vacancy in any school 


district by death, resignation, or otherwise, the remaining 
trustees shall immediately appoint a suitable person to fill 


. such vacancy until the next election for Trustees. 


SEC. 14. At the general election for the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-one, and biennially there- 
after, a Territorial Superintendent of District Schools shall 
be elected, whose term of office shall be for two years, and 
until his successor shall be elected and gualifìed; and before 
entering upon the duties of his office, he shall qualify by 
taking and subscribing an oath, and giving a bond, with 
approved sureties, to the people of the Territory of Utah, 
in the penal sum of ten thousand dollars, conditioned for 
the faithful performance of the duties of his office, said 
oath, bond and sureties to be approved by and filed with the 
Auditor of Public Accounts. Atthe same general election, 
and biennially thereafter, there shall also be elected foreach 


. county in the Territory, a Superintendent of District Schools, 


whose term of office shall be for two years, and until his 
successor shall be elected and qualified; and before enterin 
upon the duties of his office he shall qualify by taking an 
subscribing an oath of office, and giving a bond, with ap- 
proved sureties, in such sum as shall be prescribed by the 
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Probate Judge of the county, which oath and bond shall be 
filed with the Clerk of the County Court. | 
Seo. 15. The Territorial Superintendent shall keep a 
record of the condition of district schools throughout the 
"Territory, shall furnish each County Superintendent with a 
record- headed according to form for trustees’ reports, and 
also blank forms of said reports, together with blank forms 
of school teachers reports, as contemplated in this Act; and 
he shall cause to be printed such a number of the forms ' 
described in this Act, including forms for financial reports, 
as shall be necessary for distribution to the trustees and 
teachers throughout the Territory, and distribute the same. 
SEO. 16. The Territorial and County Superintendents, 
and the President of the Faculty of the University of Des- 
eret, or a majority of them, shall, at a convention called by 
the Territorial Superintendent of District Schools, for that 
purpose, decide what text books shall be adopted in the 
district schools, and their use shall be mandatory in all the 
district schools of the Territory; Provided, That no text - 
book so adopted shall be changed within a period of five 
years from its adoption, except for sufficient cause, to be 
decided at a special convention, and any teacher changing 
the text books, shall forfeit his eligibility as a teacher. The 
County Superintendents, with the Trustees, in their respec- 
tive districts, shall regulate the school terms, allowing such - 
holidays and vacations as may be advisable. 
SEC. 17. The County Superintendent shall take the ` 
general supervision of the schools in his county, and visit 
them at least twice in each year, examine the trustees 
records, audit their accounts, and see that the trustees are 
diligent in the discharge of their duties. He shall keep a 
correct account with the County Treasurer, and with the 
trustees of school districts, of all funds received and dis- 
bursed for school purposes in the county; shall audit all 
school accounts against the County Treasurer, and draw his 
warrant in favor of the several school districts for the pay- 
ment thereof. He shall transmit to the Territorial Superin- 
tendent of District Schools, on or before thefirst Monday in 
August, annually, a full and complete financial statement 
of all funds received in his county, includingjamount of taxes 
collected by the trustees in each district, voluntary contrib- 
utions, and amounts arising from the general government 
or by legislative enactment of the Territory.of Utah, or from 
any other source whatever, and amounts disbursed for 
buildings, furniture, and all school appurtenances, the 
actual tuition fees, together with a statistical statement in 
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the following form, together with such other information as 
the Territorial Superintendent may require: 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT’S 
Annual Report for..................0o., ending first 
Monday in November ...................;y Ì8,.., 
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SEC. 18. The County Superintendents of district schools 
are hereby authorized and required to proceed against all 
san We: district pound keepers, or other parties, who 
have failed or shall fail to pay the school funds due, or 
which may hereafter become due, arising from the sales of 
estrays or from other sources, and shall pay all amounts 
thus collected into the county treasury, quarterly. The 
school funds mentioned in this section shall be drawn from 
the county treasuries annually, on the order of the County 
Superintendents, to be distributed by them among the var- 


jous school districts in their respective counties, according - 


to the school population, and expended by the Trustees for 
school purposes. 

Sec. 19. The moneys accruing for the benefit of dis- 
trict schools, under the provisions of section 1 of “An Act to 
«provide revenue for the Territory of Utah and the severa 
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counties thereof,” approved February 22, 1878, shall be dis- 
bursed on orders drawn by the Territorial Superintendent of 
District Schools, in favor of the Territorial sub-treasurer of 
each county, according to the school population thereof, and 
shall be paid to the trustees by the County Treasurer, on 
the orders of the County Superintendents; and said moneys 
shall be used by the trustees in paying school teachers du- 
ring the year following the one in which it was assessed and 
collected. No pupil shall derive any benefit from said 
moneys who is under the age of six years, nor over the age 
of eighteen years. The Treasurers of the respective coun- 
ties, upon the receipt of the proportion of school moneys 
to which their counties are entitled, shall hold the same sub- 
ject to the orders of the Superintendent of district schools 
thereof, and such moneys shall not be used or disbursed for 
any other purpose than that for which they are paid in. 

Sec. 20. The sum of five thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated annually to the University of Deseret, to be 
drawn by and expended under the direction of the Chancel- 
lor and Board of Regents; Provided, that forty pupils an- 
nually shall be instructed free of charge, for tuition, books, 
or apparatus, for one year in the Normal Department of said. 
University. Said pupils shall be selected by the Territorial 
Superintendent of District Schools, from persons nominated 
by the board of examination of the several counties, accord- 
ing to the district school population thereof, and his certifi- 
cate shall entitle the holder to all the benefits of this provi- 
sion. The character of the studies pursued by said pupils 
shall be such as may from time to time be advised by the 
Territorial Superintendent of District Schools. Each pupil 
so educated, shall sign an obligation to the Territorial 
Superintendent of District Schools, conditioned that for each 
year's free tuition so received, he or she will serve one year 
as a district school teacher, if required so to do by their 
respective County Superintendents, within two years from 
the date of his or her graduation. 

Sec. 21, The county and district apportionment of the 
moneys accruing for the benefit of district schools, under 
the provisions of section 1 of * An Act to provide reve- 
- nue for the Territory of Utah, and the several counties 
thereof,” shall be made by the Territorial Superintendent 
of District Schools, based upon the annual reports of County 
Superintendents, on or before the thirty-first day of Decem- 
ber in each year, according to the number of all the children 
in the districts between the ages of six and eighteen years, 
and forward a certificate to each County Superintendent, 
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setting forth the amount allotted to each county, and a copy 
of such certificate to the Auditor of Public Accounts, whose 
duty it shall be to issue a warrant to each.County Treasurer, 
on application therefor, setting forth the amount allotted to 
his county. 

SEO. 22. Nothing in this Act shall be so construed as 
to interfere with any assessment heretofore made or contract 
entered into by the parties under the former law, or suits 
pending that have originated under any former Act of this 
legislature. Nor to appropriate any part of the school fund 
to any private, select or high school, or any boarding school, 
or academy, or any school whatsoever not under the imme- 
diate control and direction of the school district trustees, 
except as provided in section 20, nor to prevent the present 
Territorial and County Superintendents and trustees of dis- 
trict schools, from continuing in office until superseded by 
election as herein provided for. | | 

Sec. 23. After the passage of this Act, all the school 
property acquired, both personal and real, of any school dis- 
trict,shall be the property of such district for school purposes, 
and prior to the erection or construction of any school build- 
ings on any lot or parcel of land (except on public domain), 
the school trustees shall first obtain from the owner of such : 
lot or parcel of land, a deed in fee simple, by purchase or 


'. otherwise, the deed to run from the grantor to the school 


trustees of said school district, and their successorsin office, 
as grantees, and shall record said deed in the proper office 


for recording deeds in that county. 


Sec. 24. An Act entitled “An Act providing fcr the 
Establishment and Support of District Schools,” approved 
February 18, 1876, is hereby repealed. | 

Approved February 20, 1880. ' 


